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LITBRATURA 


EUTHANASIA. 


BY C. G. LELAND. 
Written for the New York Albion. 


I woke at water dashing on— 
At my window, bright as stars, 

Two dark-brown eyes were flashing down 
Their love-light through the bars. 











«Thou hast flown in sleep o’er hill and lake, 
Unto our mountain streams, 
Now thou shalt woo me when awake 
, As thou didst woo in dreams.” 


And forth once more in Love and Night, 
The pair have flown afar, 

Lo !—yonder in the Land of Light, 
There shines another star ! 





LORD JOHN “*GOING OUT.” 
After Horace, Car. iii. 5. 


Recuuivus Excul. 
Fertur pudice conjugis osculum 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse, et virilem 
Torvus Humi posuisse vultum ; 


Donec labantes consilio Patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul. 


Atqui sciebat que sibi barbarus 
Tortor parabat; non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos, 
Ec populum reditus morantem ; 


Quam si clientum longa negotia, 
Dijadicata lite, relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 
Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum. 


Evit A Litrrte LEApeER. 
Long, wedded as he was to Place, 
Though large the Grey’s and Exxiot’s race, 
Heleft them all; his look of gloom 
Reproachful bent on Mr. Hume. 


Then to the Whigs—a shaky crew— 
Boldly, for once, he bade adieu ; 

And out of office calmly stept, 

While Tadpoles whined, and Tapers wept. 


Though well he knew what he ’d to fear 
From Sisruorpr’s scoff, and D’Izzy’s sneer, 
He craving cousins put away, 

And junior Lords, who begged he’d stay, 


As calm as if, for the Recess, 

(The Session’s work left in a mess,) 
Fleeing from office, care, and cark, 
To Woburn or to Richmond Park. 


THE EXHIBITION . 
THE DAYS OF YORE. 


Punch. 





AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN 
BY A DISCIPLE OF RETROGRESS, 


“Strenge dayes be these, my masters; ’tis a mad world, by my fay! 
I doe not lyke these bad new times at all, the sooth to saye; 
Your pace ytt is too faste for me: I wolde not goe ahedd ; 

Noe, I had liefer travaille back, an yff I mote, instedd. 


‘The World ytts Fair may be a sight full well ynoughe to see, 

Of goods, and wares, and marchandise, in store and grete plentyé ; 
But only thinke, good gentlefolke, how moche more brave a shewe 

We mote have hadd, in merry Hyde Park, four hundred yeer agoe ! 


Men wolde have hadd a stout building in those old dayés gone, 
And not a Pallas of Cristall, devised by Paxton. 

Gramercy, naye, ye wolde have seen, I wis, a goodly halle, 

Soe made that ye mote hang up shields and banners on the walle. 


Instedde of goodes and handiwork, sent here from foreign partes, 

Thereat wolde have been bowes, and bills, and pikes, and speares, 
and darts; . 

And diverse welthe, no doubte, as well, fetched hither from afar ; 

But, marrye! all the spoyle of foes that we had slayne in war. 


There wolde have been, for steam-engéns, that run upon the rayle, 

Good effigies of gallant steedes, and worthy knightes in may] ; 

For carvéd ymages and soche, the work of cunning hande, 

7 ames helmes and corselets, cleft and brast with axe or 
rande. 


Tnstedd of wycked clod-crushers the erth to wryng and taxe, 

Ye wolde have hadd a semely shewe of thumscrewes and of rackes, 

Of pillouries for rogues and theeves that plonder their neighboures, 

And stakes, and chains, and chopping blocks, tor witches and trait- 
oures, 


Of Battye hys Circiis hard hy, I warrant, in the lieu, 

There wolde have been a Tournament with reall deedes of dooe $ 
true ladyé as Beauty’s Queen for Miss I know not whome, 

And some stout Erle indede for Lorde in place of WippEycomBE. 


ae =~ when rival lordes were mett, there must huve been a 
yehte, 
And a cryinge “To the Rescue, and Seynr Georce defend the 
ryghte!” 
nd worthy knyghtes and men-at-arms had manfully bene slayne : 
Alacke that wee bee never more to see soche times agayne ! 
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There mote have been some traytour knave to hang and eke to drawe 
By waye of good ensample, and in honor of the lawe ; 

Alsd, perchance, a heretyke in Smythfeeld for to brenn, 

As was the use in merry Ynglond, when Yoglishmen were men. 


The crowde, too, being grete and foule, belike chere had been brewed 
A good old Ynglish pestilence among the multitude ; , 

So wolde the people have been thinn’d, which mote be no bad thing, 
And thus the Exhibicyon wolde have hadd a good ending. Ibid. 


— 


THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. 
COMMITTEE-ROOM, WITH CLOSED DOORS. 


The following smart quiz on electioneering malpractices, and on the droll 
scenes occasionally enacted in the Committee Rooms of the House of Commons, 
is copied from Dickens’s weekly publication.—Ed, Alb. 


Yesterday the members of this Committee assembled at twelve o'clock, 
the Hon. Frank Tossup in the chair. The proceedings were taken 
down in sound-ciphers, by Messrs. Johnstone’s newly-invented Speech- 
reporter. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore opened the case for the petitioners, by sta- 
ting that Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys, the sitting member, was disquali- 
fied at the time of election by reason of gross bribery and corruption, 
and that Sir John Fairfield was justly entitled to be regarded as the 
successful candidate in the recent arduous contest. He called it ardu 
ous—he might use a stronger term, and call it abominable; nay, he 
should be justified in applying a still stronger expression, and designa- 
ting it as infamous. 

The Hon, Chairman. 
such an expression. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore withdrew the term ‘‘ infamous,’’ and would 
substitute the term “‘ famous,” with the understanding that there were 
very opposite sorts of fame in the world—good fame, ill-fame, and so 
on, down to thecase in point. As to any statements and allegations he 
had to make, seventeen witnesses had been summoned, each of whom 
could prove some rt point ; but out of this number ne less than 
sixteen hed absconded, or been abducted—kidnapped, as he was prepared 
to ‘prove—by agents directly or indirectly log sow by the sitting mem- 
ber—the infamous—he begged pardon—the famously successfu) candi- 
date, Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys. Some of these kidnapped witnesses 
had since been traced, hunted down, dragged out, or fished up, from 
various cunning, dark, and otherwise deep and unparliamentary holes 
fend corners. ft would be requisite te the clear understanding of 
these nefarious transactions, that he should state a few preliminary 
facts. Four distinct political parties existed in the old borough of Rot- 
ton-cum-Bandelore. There was the yellow party, the piebald party, the 
pea-green, and the pepper-and-salt. The first was characterised by a 
fixed resistance against all reforms and changes in our politica}, social, 
moral, and religious institutions, with a thorough-going system of deal- 
ing in voters by wholesale and retail. Now, he would say, that of this 
purty, the “successful candidate,” Mr. Plumtree 
The Hon. Chairman. I cannot allow this to be said of the sitting 
member, after your definition of the party. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. The Honourable Chairman will permit 
me to withdraw my definition of the party, and then say that Mr. 
Plumtree Yellowboys is the head of that party. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. But my learned friend cannot withdraw the 
offensive impression from the minds of those who heard it, and there- 
fore, as counsel for the sitting member, I must decidedly object to the 
name of Mr. Yellowboys being attached to the party in question. 

Mr, Serjeant Battledore, I agree with the learned gentleman. I 
cannot withdraw the impression from the minds of those who heard it. 
I will therefore proceed with my statement. (Murmurs.) The second, 
or piebald party, the learned serjeant went on to explain, was charac- 
terised by a two-sided policy. By turning each side alternately to the 
light, as suited its immediate interests, it was enabled, with a pretence 
of conscience, to swear a thing was black, or white, or neither, or 
both, while in point of fact it was yellow at heart like the first party. 
(Sensation.) The pea green party was a simple-minded and not a very 
numerous set, who thought that honesty was the best policy, and that 
the British Constitution having provided all the means of a real and 
unsophistical election by popular choice, was content to rest a cause 
upon the result of a majority of votes from independent electors. (4 
laugh.) Sir John Fairfield was at the head of the party. As for the 
pepper-and-salt party, it might be described as a pretty numerous class 
who formed the rabble of elections, a sort of public-house and hustings 
mob, whose sole object was to pelt or tickle, to deride or applaud, to 
laugh, shout, or hiss, according as they had been set on, and according, 
also, to their humour, and the fumes of beer, and gin, and tobacco, 
which they had imbibed. 

The Hon. Chairman. I trust these descriptions are mere orato- 
rical displays. The learned gentleman will now, perhaps, proceed 
with his statement. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. A few days previous to the recent elec- 
tion, the good old town of Rotton was filled by an immense concourse 
of people, and one night—a very dark and favourable night—Theophi- 
lus M‘Squinney, who had since absconded, hired a house in Leapfrog. 
Court, which had recently been a butcher’s shop, having a slaughter- 
house at the back, opening into Lambkin’s Mews. Down this Mews the 
sheep and cattle used to be driven, and so into the back premises of 
this house, where they were slaughtered and dressed, before being car- 
ried off to be hung up for show in the market. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Is this the question? 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore would come to that immediately. This M’- 
Ceapeey was the agent of the sitting member, Mr. Plumtree Yellow- 

oys. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. He was the agent of Mr. Yellowboys for the 
sale of corn and other land produce. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. And other land-produce, no doubt—not 
only corn and grass, but the flesh that was made from them. All this 
he was prepared to prove, and requested his learned friend would not 
again interrupt him. M‘Squinney hired the house in his own name, 
and for the space of one month only, let that be observed; but was 
obliged to pay for it in advance, which he did with a cheque signed by 
Mr. Yellowboys. In this house, M‘Squinney appropriated the ground- 
floor as a general receiving place for voters. Two rooms were thrown 
into one, and fitted up with tables and benches, and the floor sanded 
like the coffee-room of a country inn A bar-window was made by a 
rough hole knocked into the kitchen, and through this, hot joints, and 
steaks, and stews, and pies, and vegetables, and ale, and pipes, and 
bread and cheese, and brandy, and gin, and slices of cold plum-pud- 
ding, were served continually. The electors called for what they liked ; 
and when a man was asked to pay, he put his thumb up to the top of 
his nose, extended his fingers, and shut one eye. This was considered 


The learned counsel is not justified in using 








as payment. Here the question of voting was discussed ; two men, who 


were among the abducted witnesses, being always present, who led the 
conversation in that direction, and who made special report to Mr, M’- 
Squinney in the upper floor—the “‘ sweet little cherub who sat up 
aloft,” as he was called—as soon as any voter was ripe. This lower 
room, after a few days, when its office became generally understood, 
was commonly designated as the “‘sifting-room” by the townspeople, 
and the ‘*‘ winnowing-room” by the country party. (Laughter.) 

The Hon. Chairman. What is the meaning of the term “‘ winnow- 
ing ?” 

The learned gentleman explained that it was the separation of the 
corn from the chaff by means of a fanning wind. (Renewed laughter.) 
A good vote was corn, but there were many who came to enjoy them- 
selves, who were either unqualified as electors, or who came for equi- 
vocal purposes—in fact, there was a good deal of chaffing. But plenty 
of ‘* business ” was done, notwithstanding. As soon, then, as one of 
the very pleasant gentlemen who acted as a sort of examining master 
below, hed found a voter to be good corn—or if that expression be dis- 
pleasing to his learned friend, he would say as soon as the was 
ripe enough to fall, being probably somewhat mellow, if not sleepy, by 
reason of the ale and punch be had drunk, one of the facetious per- 
sonages just described would propose to show him up-stairs, and intro- 
duce him to a gentleman from whom he would hear of something to his 
advantage. mellow pear, aforesaid, was then taken up to the 
floor above, and in the front room he found Mr. M‘Squinney seated at 
a table and writing-desk, with a tumbler of water on one side of him, 
and a prayer-book on the other. This gentleman usually began his 
little ceremony -by ening the other to hold up as many fingers as his 
vote was worth. Most of the voters held up ten fingers, but were in- 
formed that one handonly was to be used. Five, therefore, were held 
up. The man was then asked who he meant to vote for; and Mr. M’- 
Squinney usually held up the prayer-book as he asked this question, 
with one eye fixed on the ceiling, and the other onthe voter. His eyes 
had a special faculty for doing this. As soon as the voter had 
nounced the name of Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys, he was told to walk 
into the back room. On his doingso, the door was Sgecemyee 4 closed, 
and he found himself alone in a room, with a small table before him, 
on which was a sheet of foolscap, with his name written upon it at full 
length, and five sovereigns placed upon it. Having pocketed the gold, 
the voter found the door he entered by was locked, but another door 
was open, over which was written, ‘‘ The way down.” This led, by s 
narrow passage, to @ back flight of stairs, very dark, very dismal, and 
very much like the way ‘‘down;” and these he had to descend until 
he arrived at a door in the lower regions, which opened by pushing, 
and the voter then found himself in Lambkin’s Mews. The door closed 
behind him witha pring, and could not be opened from the out- 
side. It had formerly been a side entrance to the slaughter-house, 
ar which the sheep were driven. Under all these circumstances, 
Mr. Serjeant Battledore considered that the votes obtained by Mr. 
Plumtree Yellowboys in the late elections were void and thrown away. 
Sir John Fairfield was entitled to the seat. 

The Hon. Chairman said all this was so far so bad, in respect of a 
system of secret bribery and corruption. The thing for the learned 
counsel to do now, was to prove a special case. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Rnd then to prove Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys 
implicated in that case, if such a thing be possible. 

eter Bothmore was now called ont examined Deposed to having 
been engaged to play a trombone in front of the “Glorious Constitu- 
tion” public-house. Was one of a band that played there all day long. 
The yellow party held out at thatinn. Meant by “ holding out” that 
they eat and drank there. Also that they made speeches there, and 
sang songs. Also that nobody paid for anything as was had—it was 
all gracious-like. Also that many men, and women, too, got drunk 
there every day of the election. Well, he supposes they were drunk, 
because some of them could not speak plain, nor see very well, nor 
walk neither, nor stand steady a moment. Has seen several carried 
home in wheelbarrows, and once on a window-shutter. Was engaged 
to play the trombone by Mr. M‘Squinney. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. The wheelbarrows were not little road or 
railway-barrows, but deep garden-barrows. The voter as was sent 
home ip that way, sank down in the barrow with h s chin resting on 
his breast. He was usually followed by boys shouting, and some of 
them waved little yellow flags, and blew penny trumpets. Has seen 
women carried off in this way. Has seen this twice. Once saw a man 
and his wife carried home at the same time. They had two wheel- 
barrows, which were wheeled away side by side. It was called a 
‘family party.” The woman had a child in her arms about three 
years old. Thinks the child was drunk too, as it screamed all the 
way, and had a face like the scarlet fever. 

Jacob Spoonbill. Was also one of the band. Played the clarionet. 
Was engaged by Mr. M‘Squinney. Knew Peter Bothmore. Had good 
reason, because Bothmore did not know a note of music, and played 
any bass he had a mind to. He, Spoonbill, had complained to Mr 
M‘Squinney, who said it did not matter a rap, so as he played loud 
enough, and told him (witness) to mind his own business, and he would 
pay the piper. Has seen men, women and children come out of the 
**Glorious Constitution” quite drunk. Has seen them carried off in 
wheelbarrows and market-carts ; such carts as bring calves and pigs 
to market. Heard a voter say, as he came out one day, as how he’d 
vote for the devil if he paid him like a gentleman. 

Philip Smith. Is @ journeyman shoemaker. Often stood in front 
of the ‘* Glorious Constitution” to see the game as was going on. Saw 
Mr. Yellowboys drive up to the door, one day, in an open carriage with 
four white horses. Knows Mr. Yellowboys. He has a large blue- 
bottle aose, small bright eyes, sandy hair, oiled and curled, and very 
much like an uncommon handsome wig, large white teeth, dresses ver 
plain and loose, in a brown frock-coat and large light waistcoat, wi 
a big diamond shirt-pin, and wears very indifferent-made boots, for 
such a gentlemen. Mr. Yellowboys did not go into the ** Glorious 
Constitution” the day witness saw him, but stood up in his carriage in 
front of the house, and drank a pot of beer as was handed up to him by 
a voter, bowing all round, while everybody in the inn and all outside 
cheered him, and cried ** Yellowboys for ever !’—and he still a-bowing 
and a-smiling all round, and a-laying his hand upon his heart as he 
was druv away, amidst the cheering and the band playing. Saw Mr. 
M‘Squinney up at a open window, grinning and looking so uncommon 
pleased. Heard one of the voters call him a Cheshire cat. 

William Piumworth. Keeps a shop in the sweet business. Means 
that he sells rock, and toffee, and bull’s eyes, and all-sorts, and such 
like. Did not know where Lambkin’s Mews was. Knew the house in 
Leapfrog Court. Had once been in it, as far as the passage, but were 
never into the sifting room. Thought it was called the sifting-room 
because cinders were sifted there. Has seen Mr. M‘Squinney once or 
twice. Never received any money from him. Never had money about 
him, except a few halfpence. The sweet business were not so good as 
it used to be, and were specially bad in election times. At all events, 
people didn’t care for his sugar-plums at such times, Went somewhere 





else for them, he supposed. Never wrote a note to Mr. Yellowboys, 
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saying he had a wife dying of the measles, and seven small children, 
most of them still inarms. Is a tea-totaller. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Did not recollect receiving » present of a 
hundred-weight of loaf sugar and a box of Jordan almonds, the day be- 
fore the election. Had no idea at all who they came from, if he did. 
Thought the sifting-room was used for sifting cinders, because he saw 
Mark Miles, the sweep and dust-contractor, go in there one Saturday 
evening. Never drank dog’s-nose in the sifting-room. Has heard that 

’s-nose was made of gin and porter, but never drunk any. Made 
him sick to think on it. Always took tea with hisdinner. Had spent 

sixpence or sevenpence during the election. Spent it in medicine for 
his wife. Does not know what medicine. It were not in pills; it were 
a draught. 

». Thomas Pavit, greengrocer of Leapfrog Street, deposed that Plum- 
worth, the last witness, told him, on the first day of the election, that 
his wife had tumbled over a door-scraper and hurt her knee, and that 
Mr. M‘Squinney had sent him a little lump-sugar, as were very good 
for it (laughter). Plumworth had also written to Mr. Y ellowboys, to 
tell him of his domestic afflictions, and had received, next day, three 
sovereigns from M‘Squinney, who said it was to put his dear wife upon 
her legs, and lose no time. Witness told him he had no wife, but 
Plumworth said what did that signify? Went with Plumworth to the 
“Glorious Constitution.” Flumworth treated him to ham aud beef, 
very freely, and also treated several others to hot sausages and srub, 
and whatever they liked. Said, expense was no object ; he could have 
as much gold as he liked for his votes. Went with Plumworth, on the 
second day of the election, to the house in wg oho Street. Plum- 
worth’s wife and a child of three year old came there to them. pe 
all drank dog’s-nose, child and all. Plumworth and his wife eac 
drank three pints of it, and more. The child sucked it up through a 
straw. Plumworth was asked te sing a song. It was the ‘‘ Death of 
Abercrombie,” but he could get no further than “ his last wound,” he 
‘was so unkimmon drunk. The three was druv home in wheelbarrows. 
They was called the “family party.” Mr. M‘Squinney met the first 
barrow as it was a-going round the corner, and said, ‘“‘ Steady, coach- 
man!” Plumworth owned three small houses in Prospect Lane. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore (to the last witness). When Plumworth 
said he could have as much gold as he liked for his votes, you, of 
course, asked him from whom it was to come. What answer did he 
make ? : 

Mr. Serjeant Rackett. As counsel for the sitting member, I de- 
cidedly object to this question. : 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. I must infer that my learned friend’s 
reason for objecting is, because the sitting member would be named. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You may infer whatever you please, as a 
matter of private amusement ; but you have no legal right to put the 
question. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. What possible "amusement does the 
learned gentleman suppose I can derive from hearing the dulcet sound 
of Yellowboys, from the lips of Pavit, as the echo of Plumworth ? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket (with great solemnity). I protest against the 
name of any nobleman or gentleman being mentioned in this case, and 
I contend that such a question should not be put to the witness. 

Tre Hon. Chairman. It seems to me that the answer of this wit- 
ness to the question as to who furnished the money for the votes, would 
settle the whole matter at once. 

The Committee, after a long discussion, arrived at the conclusion 
that inasmuch as a reply from the last witness to this question would, 
in all probability, put an end to the proceedings in a summary and 
satisfactory manner, contrary to all precedent in committees and 
courts of law, such question should on no account be put. 

This decision was followed by some murmers, and ejaculations of in- 
dignation and surprise. 

The Hon. Chairman. Suppress that vulgar and indecent inter- 
ruption. 

lames Podgers, printer and news-agent, and part proprietor of the 
Rotton ‘* Weekly Illuminator and Nor’-West Advertiser.” Knew Mr. 
Plumtree Yellowboys by sight only. Was acquainted with Mr. M‘Squin- 
ney, slightly. Knew the “Glorious Constitution” public-house, of 
course, as an inhabitant. Had his beer from it, like others. Had seen 
the house, No. 17, in Leapfrog Street. Knew it, as he knew Nos. 18 
and 19, as a matter of eyesight. Had seen gold in the hands of voters 
who were not used to have much gold pass through their hands, except 





on market-days, when they spent it freely enough. Was a voter him- 
self. Had voted for'Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys, on principle. 

By the Committee. Was a married man. His age was thirty-six, 
or bouts. Hada small field at the back 9? his printing-office. 
No garden. Kept acow. Was subject to the toothache. Witness was 
—not the cow. ent to the Established Church on Sundays some- 
times. Was not a bookseller. Had never been an exciseman. 

By Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Had generally voted with the yellow 
party of Rotton. Not always. Could not recollect when he had not, 
nor why. Was aware that money was really sometimes given for 
votes in that borough, but had never happened to see any instance of 
it. Never received any bribe himself for his vote. Would not bemean 
himself to such a thing. Was acquainted with Mr. M‘Squinney. Had 
known him for years; was, in fact, a friend. Considered him a very 
respectable man. Had smoked a pipe with him at the ‘‘ Glorious Con- 
stitution” during the election. Had smoked two. Thought he might 
have smoked three. Had not counted them. Hoped there was no 
harm in it if he had smoked half a dozen, during election time. Could 
not swear that he had not smoked a dozen and a half with Mr. M‘Squin- 
ney during election time; but is quite prepared to say that it was not 
at one sitting. Did once smoke half a pipe of mild tobacco at No. 17, 
Leapfrog Street. Heard people talk about voting, and sc forth—all 
quite natural at election time. Never drank any dog’s nose; though 
he once had been induced to partake of a tumbler of negus. Forgets 
who it was with. It might have been with Mr. M‘Squinney. Had 
always considered him a very respectable man. Did not know what 
dDusiness Mr. M‘Squinney followed. Believes he had once been a dealer 
in sheep-skins. Thought he had also been an upholsterer—means a 
broker—sold second-hand furniture. Never knew if he had been a 

rk-butcher, but had heard that he used to furnish pork of various 
Kinds for Mr. Yellowboys (/aughter). Meant legs and loins, not whole 
earcases, except at election time (/oud laughter). Mr. Yellowboys 
kept a good table, and had many friends. Witness never received a 
single guinea for his vote from anybody, nor more than a single guinea. 
Had done a little printing for Mr. M‘Squinney. It related to election 
matters for Mr. Yellowboys—handbills, placards, squibs; quite the 
usual sort of things. Was never paid over and above his bill except 
the odd shillings. Furnished the « Weekly Illuminator and Nor’- West 
Advertiser” to Mr. Yellowboys. It contained all the local news, all 
about the elections, of course—speeches and so on. The general cir- 
culation of the paper was fifteen hundred, and about two thousand five 
hundred at election times. Never was in Lambkin’s Mews. Knew 
there was such a place. Had seen lambs and cattle driven down to be 
slaughtered there somewhere ; but this was before Mr. M‘Squinney 
had anything to do with No. 17. Does not know exactly what he 
had to do with the house. Furnished copies of the ‘* Weekly Illumina- 
tor” to Mr. Yellowboys during the election. The number was about a 
thousand. The order was larger; the number ordered wss ten thou- 
aand copies. Witness could not furnish so many. Was told to make 
out his bill. Does not understand the question. 

Mr. jeant Racket (in a most impressive manner). I object to this 
question about the bill. It is inquisitorial to ask a tradesman how he 
makes out his bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. But I have a right to ask if he is paid for 
ten thousand copies, when he only furnishes one thousand. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. I object to the question as inquisitorial, and 
touching upon the liberty of the subject. The witness could not fur- 
nish the ten thousand copies all at once. 

By the Committee. Witness said he could not furnish more than one 
thousand copies to begin with, aud had been paid for the other nine 
thousand in advamce. That was all.— To be concluded next week. 


—_~=._——__—_ 


THE KING OF DENVARK, AND DANISH PALACES. 


An intimation from one of the King’s Ministers that the peri would 
be allowed to go over the Palace of Fredericksborg on Friday, and 
«* would probably have an opportunity of being introduced to His Ma- 
jesty,” was a diplomatic indication of what we were expected to do, 
which we could not disregard, and an excursion was planned to the 
Royal residence, which, withou¢ such an invitation, we should not 
have felt ourselves at liberty to visit. M.de Reedts, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, had, however, invited us to dinner on the same 


day, and the “divided duty” of imitating the feats of Sir Boyle Roche’s | 7 


bird, in pees itself in two places at once, would have occasioned 
some difficulty but that one of us was sc far imbued with the Curtius 
spirit as to forego the promised pleasures of the day, and to represent 


the party at the hospitable Minister’s, as well as the circumstances 
which occasioned the absence of his fellow-travellers. It was yet early 
in the morning as our carriages rumbled over the beavy pavements of 
Copenhagen. After leaving the new town and on getting into the 
suburbs, the eye was caught by prim streets of precise little cottages, 
with white walls and tiled roofs, running at right angles to the main 
road, and stretching away to nearly half a mile in length, et with 
great regularity row after row. We thought we had at last caught 
sight of the place where the poor ore ot Copenhagen live, but soon 
learnt that this was a quarter of the town allovated by Christian 1V., 
as well asI can recollect, to sailors exclusively—a wise and charitable 
anticipation of our sailors’ homes, and a proof that in former times (as 
well as now) this thoughtless race, whose business in the great waters 
has unsuited them for the business of men, required the care of others. 
What a remarkable man was this same Christian IV. He is almost the 
only one of a long race of kings who stamped his individuality strongly 
on the nation, but he did so deeply and effectually. He is the Danes’ 
Alfred, Edward, William. He was a legislator, a warrior, a soldier, a 
sailor, a builder, a mathematician. othing was too great, nothing 
too small for his grasp. If you see some fine castle rising above the 

lain and ask who built it, there is the invariable answer, “ Christian 

Vv.” In like manner, harbours, roads, forests, national monuments, 
owed their creation or preservation to the same indefatigable monarch. 
The love of the people for his memory has watched over every memorial 
of his active reign, and their favorite stories chronicle his sayings and 
his doings. - : 

It is stated on good authority that he exercised so close a supervision 
over the smallest matters connected with the kingdom that he used to 
mark with his own hand the trees which were to be cut each year in 
the Royal forests. The castle towards which we were travelling was 
built by him and employed his architects for 14 years, but their plans 
were all supervised and corrected by himself. The road from Copen- 
hagen is extremely good. It spe through a rich and well tilled 
country, and on both sides of the way broad fields glistening with fine 
loam fresh turned by the plough or tinged with the bright green of the 
early spring crops extended in easy undulating plains till they were 
lost in the distance. Extensive forests of beech with polished shafts 
like marble columns often closed the vista with the delicate network of 
their graceful branches; and at intervals we passed some pleasant 
looking farm-house with a whole village of catule-sheds, cow-houses, 
and stables, and well filled corn and hay yards standing around it. 
Numerous lochs studded the landscape, swarming with water birds, 
and the country waggons laden with produce or with agricultural ne- 
cessaries bespoke the activity and comfort of the population. The 
men, a stout, blue-eyed, fair-haired race, saluted us courteously, but 
not with servility, and it was curious to see that the women, instead 
of being actuated by the curiosity attributed to the sex generally, 
turned into their cottages as the carriages drove past, and contented 
themselves with an unseen glance at the stables. The pasture fields 
seemed well stocked with good short-horned cattle and stout service- 
able horses. Poultry, turkeys, &c., abundant, and now and then you 
came upon an animal which a stranger would be justified in taking for 
a wild boar, but which in reality was one of the long-legged, stout- 
bodied, and fiercely-maned porkers of the district. Soon after 11 
o’clock we reached the village of Fredericksborg. It is a sort of Zea- 
land Windsor, a crowd of dingy houses disposed in narrow tortuous 
streets, with the lofty spires and bold gables of the palace towering 
above them. A short walk from the hotel through a muddy street 
brought us in close view of this splendid building. It is built upon 
some small islands on a little lake, which becomes a mere moat towards 
the town, and is crossed by a drawbridge. Passing through a very un- 
ewer gate emblazoned with the lions of Denmark, we entered a 

ind of lane, with small houses and indifferent offices on either side. 
Some of the Cuirassiers of the Guard in frocks of white buff, jack- boots, 
brass cuirasses, and helmets, were sauntering up and down, or talk- 
ing with troopers, dressed in light blue with white facings, and work- 
men and mechanics moved about as if they had to keep the castle to- 
gether. This lane led to another gate, through which we emerged upon 
a most spacious paved court-yard, and the palace of Fredericksborg 
was before us. It would be impossible without the aid of the pencil to 
give an idea of the fine effect of this stately pile. With us brick is 
considered a poor and mean material for building, but here, streaked 
by the winds and rains of two centuries and a half, enriched with a 
profusion of ornamental devices in white stone, and moulded into the 
most elaborate developements of the Gothic style, capped with high 
turrets and cupolas, it seemed more picturesque and appropriate than 
any stone that could have been selected. Two sides of this square are 
bordered by buildings for the household and state troops. The third 
is closed up by a portion of the palace itself, in the centre of which is 
another gateway guarded by sentinels, and by a civil official in a scar- 
let coat and cocked hat, through which you pass into the inner court 
leading to the apartments of the Royal residence. 

We were speedily introduced to Mr. Berling, one of his Majesty’s 
Chamberlains, whose reception was more than merely courteous. He 
had apartments prepared for the party, which, however, they did not 
use, and they were all soon tramping along through an infinity of spa- 
cious rooms under the care of the Chamberlain, who acted as their cice- 
rone, and criticising an endless array of ladies in sacques and remote 
millinery, of stern bluff-looking gentlemen in pointed beards, trunk 
hose, and coats of mail, of fat shepherdesses smelling nosegays, and of 
young esquires mounting irritated horses. Some of these portraits 
were extremely fine—all of them possessed historical interest. I was 
much struck by a noble head of our own Charles I. Vandyke could 
not have spiritualized it more. Grave, sedate, and softly sad, it was 
such a face “ as limners love to paint, and ladies to look upon ;” and not 
less striking was a portrait of James II. in another room, which gave 
me @ better idea of the Regal zeal than I had ever formed before. The 
melancholy of Charles hardened into bigoted gloom, the grim resolute 
mouth, and the dull glare of the eye would induce one to lend ready 
credence to those historians who have taken the most unfavourable view 
of his character. Then there was another portrait of some interest to 
an Englishman—that of Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. and 
Queen of the imbecile and wicked Christian VII. In this Castle she 

assed some of the miserable life her alliance entailed upon her, and it 
1s impossible to look upon that soft face, so innocent and girlish, without 
feeling regret that the prayer she wrote upon the window of the chapel. 
‘*O! keep me innocent—make others great !” was not heard. Murray 
says the Danes have a unanimous feeling that she was innocent. I am 
obliged to differ frém him, for I did not speak to a single gentleman 
upon the subject who did not express his belief that she was guilty, 
while eagerly declaring that she was justified by the conduct pod char- 
acter of her husband. To this day the name of Carolive Matilda or of 
Struensee is never mentioned by the people without some epithet of 
pity and compassion. It does not rebound, in my opinion, to the credit 
of George III. that he allowed his sister to expire in a dirty dungeon. 

I have said the rooms are very numerous. For nearly an hour we 
walked through one spacious apartment after another with the univer- 
sal coating of pictures, white walls and gilt surbases, gazing on the 
visages of Kings and Queens, of statesmen, soldiers and sailors. I 
would be wrong if I finished the catalogue there—poor poets, writers, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians have just as high places as any of 
the greatest in the land, and though one had never heard of them be- 
fore, it was pleasant to find that some fine thoughtful- looking head be- 
fore which he had stopped to make inquiry was but a maker of plays or 
a dauber of canvass, though stuck up beside kings, generals, and admi- 
rals. Then we dived down to the foundations of the palace, and in- 
spected the spacious i purse of Christian [1V.—a vault with strong 
ironbound doors and walls of enormous thickness, to which a small 
shaft not larger than a crown-piece led from one of the rooms far above 
through the solid masonry. Down this shaft King Christian used to 
project his cash, and there is a significant token of the way in which he 
was wont to treat any person who wished to divide with him the respon- 
sibility of keeping accounts in the shape cf a cleft skull, which lies in 
one corner of the room, and is said to have formerly belonged to the 
trunk of a treasurer, who was slain by the Royal hand for an indiffer- 
ence to the distinction between meum and tuum. Then we struggled 
up again through rooms that seemed to grow out of each other, till one 
wondered whether King Christian cver could have entertained the idea 
of constructing a gigantic model lodging-house for all Denmark. At 
last we got out of the rooms, but it was only toget intoa chapel. It 
required some reflection to believe this said chapel was devoted to Lu- 
theran worship. Such a display of silver, of ebony, of marble, of ivory, 
of rich arabesque, would have delighted the heart of Puseydom. The 
altar-pieces and decorations may challenge comparison with the adorn- 
ments of the richest Roman Catholic cathedral in Europe, and are not 
im unison with the simplicity by which our ritual is distinguished. 

he images of the Saviour on the Cross, of the Virgin, and of saints, 
appear to belong to a Roman Catholic ceremonial, and to be little suited 
to the doctrines and preaching of the great Reformer. 








rea J Here again we at! 
meet the works of Christian IV. The indefatigable monarch was a great | done away with tyrannies, and frontiers, and restrictions and distin 


hand with the turning-lathe, and has enriched the Royal closet with 
some very creditable specimens of his skill. In this same closet j, 

proof of the practical turn of Peter the Great. A very handsome ieee 
of mosaic is shown to you which has been perforated by a bullet, Pe} 
the story goes, that when it was shown to Peter that enlightened gay, e 
in order to convince himself it was not painted, drew a pistol from his 
belt and satisfied himself, by a rough experiment, that the work ee 
really stone. 

While we were in the chapel a group of peasants from the yillag, 
were assembled in .ome of the pews to await the performance of the 
daily service, and it was pleasant to observe their staid demeanour and 
becoming gravity, which scarcely allowed them to stare at the illustyj. 
ous strangers. It would be too lengthy a task to essay any description 
of the numerous objects of interest with which the palace abounds, | 
must, therefore, pass by the famous Riddersaal with a brief allusion 
only. The ceiling is a gorgeous instance of bad taste of the most ey. 
pensive character. It is one mass of carvings, illuminated and gilt jp 
the most vivid manner, which is said to have required the incessant |q. 
bour of 26 artists forseven years. Around the walls hang the Shieldy 
of the various knights of the order of the Elephant. Two blank spaces 
mark the spots where the shields of the Augustenburg family once 
hung. They have been removed by command of the King in consequence 
of the part the Duke took in the recent rebellion of the Duchies. ap. 
ter a long meandering through suite upon suite of rooms we set out 
across a finely wooded park on ashort walk to the Royal stables, which 
are clean, well ventilated, and tolerably spacious. A large portion of 
the stud belongs to the State, and some of the horses are sold ever 
year by public auction. The sires of English blood, Logic, Black 
Comet | Zampa, are now well-stricken in years; but the brood mareg 
are fine and shapely animals, remarkably gentle and docile, with 
large infusion of Andalusian blood, owing probably to the fact that 
General Romana was obliged to leave all the horses of his cavalry be. 
hind him in 1808. The chief attractions of the stables are the white 
horses, which are peculiar to Denmark and Hanover. I believe Her 
Majesty has a team of them, and, if so, they must be familiar to most of 
the lieges. They are among horses what Albinos are among men. The 
hide, hair, hoofs, nostrils, and lips are pure white, the eyelashes of 
the same colour, the irides pink and small. They are well made and 
small-boned, but destitute of muscle and vigour, and seem most gentle 
and | aap gee On our return to the Castle, through a fine but 
ill-kempt park, spotted with clumps of lofty beech, we were informed 
the King wished to favour us with an audience, and, after a short de. 
lay, which the party made the most of in removing the traces of their 
visit to the horses as far as it was possible, the Kammerherr Berling 
chaperoned us to the private apartments of His Majesty, the entrance 
to which was guarded by two Cuirassiers. Opening a large door, and 
throwing back a curtain, which spread over the doorway, the Chan. 
berlain introduced as to the King. He is a middle-aged man, of stout 
and powerful frame, with closely cropped beard, moustache, and hair, 
and a quick gray eye, giving you the idea of an amiable, intelligent 
gentleman. He was dressed so simply that but for the star on his 
breast there was nothing to distinguish his attire from the green mili- 
tary [frockcoat and plain striped trousers of his Chamberlain. The 
Chamberlain retired, and the King made a few inquiries respecting our 
voyage; sympathized with us on the badness of the roads of Jutland, 
and jokingly alluded to the speed of the Roeskilde Railway. Towards 
the close of the interview he expressed the gratification he felt at re- 
ceiving the representatives of the English press, and added, * that he 
begged to express to the representatives of that press his thanks for 
the support they had given his Crown and kingdom in a contest which 
had been very painful to his feelings.” Having bowed our thanks, we 
bowed ourselves out of the Royal presence, and then partook of a capi- 
tal and very acceptable dejeuner with the Chamberlain, whose kind- 
ness and solicitude we are all bound to acknowledge. 

It was late in the day when the party left Fredericksborg. The road 
wound through a beautiful country, with fine sheets of water spreading 
through forests of beech and oak. In these lakes the King finds his fa- 
vourite sport, for he is a disciple of Walton, and is a mighty hunter of 
luce and perch. If all his subjects were as good fishermen, Denmark 
would supply half the world with fish. These forests abound in game, 
deer, hares, and foxes, and we only regretted we could not accept the 
pressing invitations we received to wait next day for a grand chasse. 
It is not true, as Murray asserts, that the whole island of Zealand isa 
Royal preserve. The various landed proprietors can give permission to 
shoot over their estates, and are nochurls oftheir favours. After a drive 
of nearly five miles we reached Fredensborg, built by Frederick LV.in 
1720, to commemorate his unfortanate peace with the SwWeedes. In 
point of situation, extent, and stateliness it rivals Fredericksborg, but 


it is now deserted, except by a few families, who occupy it much in the- 


same way that some of our English nobility and gentry occupy Hamp- 
ton Court, or by the Royal princes, who visit it occasionally asa shoot- 
ing lodge. It contains no less than 517 rooms; and here again we had 
to walk for many a minute through magnificent apartments, wainscot- 
ted with hundreds of pictures, which the waning light tantalized by 
just showing sufficiently to make us desire to see much more. The 
walks in the adjoining grounds are beautiful, commanding exquisite 
views of the lake Eisom, and of the opposite shore, and are ornamented 
with marble statues, now, alas! weather-stained, defaced, and mutila- 
ted. But the place is to be sold—Louis Philippe was in treaty for it 
just before his death—and so are most of the pictures. To my mind it 
is the finest palace in Denmark, but the wants of Kings have been cur- 
tailed in these days, and it would now be hard for the mightiest poten- 
tate in Europe to fill so huge a building with his retainers. Darkness 
closed in before the party left this delightful spot, the very loneliness 
of which had a charm which induced us to linger long in its spacious 
halls. It was late at night before we entered Elsineur and traversed 
its dimly-lighted crooked street, after a sleepy drive over smooth roads, 
on the way to our hotel.—Letter from Copenhagen, April 7th. 


— 


THE COOK OF PRINCES AND THE PRINCE OF COOKS. 


. Alexis Soyer is the most princely of Amphitryons. The grand idea 
which emanated from his fertile brain of inaugurating the opening of 
the Grand Symposium, by a banquet to the literati now assembled in 
London from all quarters of the globe, was yesterday practically. de- 
veloped, with a combination of magnificent liberality and exquisite ar- 
tistic taste that adds a brilliant jewel to the diadem of culinary em- 
pire, which universal suffrage has placed upon the brow of the magnani- 
mous Alexis. After a delightful ramble through the enchantments of 
the mansion and its grounds—the Temple of Danae—the Gallic Pavil- 
ion—the Bower of Adriane—the Celestial Hall of Golden Lilies—the 
Glittering Rocaille of Eternal Snow—and all the beautiful productions 
of decorative genius which have stamped the name of Mr. Alfred Ad- 
ams with imperishable celebrity, at half-past six the cheering sound of 
trumpets heralded the advent of a mighty joint—a ‘saddleback,” 
carved from the carcass of a gigantic ox, and weighing seventy-seven 
stone—to the portals of the Baronial Hall. Then commenced a scene 
of festive elegance which can never fade from the memory of any who 
can boast of being one of the favoured guests of Soyer the Superb, 02 
the memorable 15th of May, 1851. We cannot summon courage t0 
attempt a description of such a galaxy of epicurean blessings. Deli- 
cious tears, welling from a heart which has for once, at least, been 
conscious of the joys of Paradise, would render impotent the effort.— 
With genuine brotherly affection we commiserate and sympathise with 
those who were not of the elect May the path of the peerless Soyer 
be ever illumined by the bounteous blessings of Allah! 

The presidential chair was occupied by the beloved host himself ; and 
amongst those present were assembled, to do honour to foreign fellow- 
labourers, representatives of the The Times, The Sun, Herald, Ad- 
vertiser, Chronicle, Post, Globe, Daily News, Weekly News, Litera- 
ry Gazette, Illustrated News, and various prints and periodicals to? 
numerous to mention. ; 

The first toast was, of course, ‘‘ The Queen,” followed by ‘“ Prince 
Albert,” ‘‘ the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family,” and 
‘*The Army and Navy,” for which thanks were eloquently returne 
by the Hon. Captain Fitzmaurice and Captain Nicholls. The utmost 
enthusiasm was developed in the reception of the royal names, and that 
of the princely originator of the great Exhibition, was hailed with re 
iterated bursts of fervid cheering. 

The Chairman then gave the toast of the evening, ‘* The British and 
Foreign Press,” which was drunk with all the honours; and a deman' 
of three cheers for the foreign visitors was responded to with the utmost 
cordiality. 

M. Achille Jubinal, in the absence of M. Jules Janin, who was Ve 
hemently called for to respond to the former portion of the toast, Te: 
turned thanks in French on behalf of the foreign press. He looke 
upon the represemtatives of the English press as his brethren and fel- 
low-labourers in the great cause of civilization and improvement. = 
year 1851 would be ever celebrated in history—it was the year that ha 
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: and country, and had united all nations in the bond of 
ne He concluded by drinking “The English Press.” 

Mr. R. Knox, of the Morning Herald, returned thanks on behalf of 

ish press. . 
the Eogith then, ina highly complimentary speech, gave “ The health 

f their worthy chairman, M. Soyer,” pointing out the great benefits he 
hed conferred upon the public by his enterprise and talents. 

The toast was drunk with the , pvee enthusiasm. 23 

M. Soyer then rose amidst loud cheers, and said—It is with deep and 
heartfelt satisfaction that I rise on the present occasion; that I thank 
the distinguished guests who have this day honoured me with their pre- 
gence; that I welcome you all cordially and sincerely to the Symposi- 
um. Still more grateful am I for your many kind wishes for the wel- 
fare and pros mere - : 
its merits, I have devoted my best abilities. That those wishes will be 
realised Ido not for my part one moment doubt. My endeavours in 
the gastronomic art have been for so long a period so highly patronis- 
ed in England, my adopted country, that I am sure that patronage will 
not cease to be bestowed now that I have engaged in more extended 
operations—now that like Cwsar I have passed the Rubicon, and un- 
farled the banner of gastronomy, not only to a nation, but to a world. 
Gentlemen, looking around this festive board, I feel how inadequate it 
will be to express my feelings. This, however, I can say, that were 
the Symposium to last a century, it would be many, many years ere it 
would behold so brilliant and so fairy-like a scene as this—ere it would 
see gathered together in this baronial-hall so magnificent an assem- 
blage of the talent and the genius of all nations. (Hear, hear.) And 
to whom are we indebted for the opportunity and the great undertak- 

ing which so deeply influences the fortunes of the y be ong and has 
indistinctly brought about this glittering meeting, but to that calmly 
wise and unaffectedly beneficent -Prince—the i | mate of ry ae 
—his Royal Highness Prince Albert. (Cheers. ) ut for that Great 
Exhibition, which now so proudly raises its crystal head beneath his 
auspices, we could not have expected to see assembled here to-day so 
many distinguished individuals—so many talented representatives of 
the mighty empire of intellect—so many sinews of the - engines of 
the press, of the arts,and of science. The year 1851 has brought to- 
ether not only samples of industry, but noble corruscations of the ta- 
jent of all nations—(Cheers)—gentlemen not only distinguished by 
their literary, their scientific, their artistic, but also by their social 
qualifications, their hearts full of that genial cordiality and true-heart- 
ed friendship which will throw its glittering rays all over the universe. 

Allow me, gentlemen, once more, and in conclusion, to thank you for 

your kindness, and entreat you to believe that to whatever length Pro- 
vidence may extend my span of life, this day will always be engraven 
upon my heart, will always prompt me to fresh endeavours, and stim- 
ulate me to still greater perseverance in what I may term a great so- 
cial reform movement, the amelioration of the gastronomic art, and the 
establishment of a national school of scientific but economical domestic 
cookery. (Great applause.) To accomplish this has always been the 
dearest wish of my heart, for its accomplishment would render the 
true principles of domestic cookery applicable and beneficial to all 
classes of humanity, would render them as acceptable to the peer as to 
the peasant—as welcome in the palace as in the cottage. I may add 
that it is my intention, when the Symposium is firmly established and 
its resources fully developed, to establish within its walls a model 
school of cookery for the purposes I have alluded to.—(Tremendous 
applause, amid which M. Soyer sat down, after being crowned with a 
beautiful floral garland.) 

M. Stocqueler, ina humorous speech, proposed the “ Foreign Repre- 
sentatives,” asking, inter alia, what we should do for sherry cobblers 
were it not for America, and for the drama were it not for France ? 

Herr A. Van Lee, of Amsterdam, rose and said—Gentlemen of the 
press, [ beg to apologise that I address you in a language that is not 
mine, and in which I cannot express myself well enough. I therefore 
fear more not being understood than IU fear the blundersI make. The 
same liberality with which Old England invites the whole universe, 
will let you pass unnoticed what is incorrect in the language of a for- 
eigner, and see only his desire to express his feelings in a few words 
towards Old England, to Mr. Soyer, and to move a proposition. (Hear, 
hear.) I propose ‘the union of the free press of the world, and the 
emancipation of that which is not free.” (Cheers.) As my Hon. and 
Learned Friend Professor Jubinal has well said, we have no longer any 
frontiers, so I say with Louis XIV., but in a nobler sense, we have no 
Pyrenees, and all are brethren, and that is the reason why I move the 
toast of «« @he Press of the World.’’—(Loud eheers. ) 

Here @ gracefully floating balloon, emblazoned with “ Soyer’s 
Thanks,” entered the hall from some invisible source, and hovered 
over the heads of the assemblage. 

Frederick George Wieck, herausgeber der deutschen gewerbezeitung, 
Dresden, rose, on behalf of the German press, and said—I believe, 
gentlemen, that it is advisable to introduce ourselves to this extraordi- 
nary meeting, because we are quite unknown to each other. I am the 
editor respecting the affairs of the Great Exhibition for the Leipzig 
Illustrated Gazette, and a reporter for the royal Saxon official gazette, 
the Leipzige Zeitung. Gentlemen, I have only to say a few words. 
We see in the Great Exhibition the productions of the world, from the 
raw material to the most perfect fabrics. We acknowledge the per- 
formance of refined art; but, alas, a great art is wanting—an art 
which gives tastes and perfume to all other things—it is the art of 
cooking, or as we Germans say, Die Kochkunst. For this reason, it is, 
beyond all praise, that M. Soyer, the great artist in gastronomy, came 
to the resolution—nur der Fortschritt in europaische Kochkunst vor- 
zulegen. And to show the very age and body of the art, its form and 
pressure, I therefore propose a jubelndes dreima) Hoch for M. Soyer. 

The German address which accompanied, and to some extent inter- 
larded, that which we have reported in English, was most excitiagly 
effective and produced a very unexpected result. The company rose, 
and led by some musical Englishmen, honoured M. Soyer with a volley 
of announcements that 

‘** He was a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody could deny.” 


This enthusiasm having subsided, M. Soyer, the chairman, proposed 
“The Ladies ;” and Captain Fitzmaurice, ‘The Red Lion Society,” 
Some of the members of which were present to add, by their scientific 
Fee and importance, to the dignity and universality of the literary 

nquet, 

Professor Forbes returned thanks. 

The health of Mr. Fox, the eminent contractor, was also drunk be- 
fore the company began to disperse. 

€ guests shortly afterwards left the banquet hall and adjourned 
© the bridge and terraces in front of the house, to witness a very bril- 
liant display of fireworks and the ascent of a fire-balloon, with which 
the festival of the evening terminated. 

Tea, coffee, and other refreshments were served in the different sa- 
cons, and the company separated shortly before midnight, inexpressi- 
ly delighted with the splendid hospitalities of which they had been 
partakers.— Sun, 15th uit. 





WHERE IS THE GERMAN FATHERLAND ? 


; The national song was never more gaily and hopefully sung than by 
: party of young lads, who, inthe year 1819, sallied forth from the 
ea Hanoverian town of Wunstorf, and took the road to Hamburg. — 
‘y were all furnished with the knapsack and staff of the wandering 
cont craftsmen of Germany, and were respectably attired in frock- 
a and cap, with a well-filled tobacco-pouch dangling from their necks, 
oan & pipe of formidable dimensions in their hands. Some friends ac- 
a panied them a little way out of town, but these dropped off one by 
a and at length the travellers found themselves alone, with the world 
dan them, It was then the song burst forth from their young hearts ; 
7 ough at first the voices of some may have been unsteady, and the 
pd dim with tears which looked along the vista of the future. ‘ Vas 
why Deutschen Vaterland? Is it Prussia, or Saxony, or the Rhine- 
mp or the Belt, or Bavaria, or Styria, or Austria, or the Tyrol? and 

each question came the reply, with a wild swell— 

‘Nein, nein, nein, nein, 
Seyn Vaterland muss weiter seyn !’ 


Xo, no, no, no, wider—wider is the Fatherland: till at length the conclu- 
- Was delivered in a solemn and impassioned sweep— Wherever the 
on tongue is spoken, wherever it sings hymns to God in Heaven, 
ree noble German, is thy Fatherland! The young men, therefore, in 
not em, Reapeanes were not leaving their home; for everywhere their 
of a county, made music in their ears, and brought with it assurance 
— of the travellers was a lad of sixteen, called John Henry Louis 
the pe ; and his fortunes being of a very peculiar, though not, in 
nary acceptation of the term, romantic character, to him we 


rity of this gigantic establishment, to which, whatever 





will confine our attention. Of the rest, some, after an absence of three 
years, prescribed by the custom of their trade, returned to Hanover to 
commence business on their own account at home; others yielded to 
the attractions they met with beyond the frontiers, and found there an 
abiding place and a continuing city: but the decision of Haneman was 
not left to his own inclination. 

His business in the world was to make bread—not figuratively but 
literally : he was by trade a baker; and in the great city of Hamburg 
he expected to find ample scope for his industry. A residence of ten 
years was requisite to enable him to obtain the right of settlement ; 
but this was of little moment to a lad of sixteen, and he cheerfully serv- 
ed one master, and then another, as apprentice, till he completed thir- 
teen years, and had attained the ripe age of twenty-nine. During this 
space, however, he did not neglect his duties, or forfeit his rights, as a 

anoverian subject. He returned to his own country at the proper 
time, to fulfil the term of military service imperative upon all Ger- 
mans; and found himself, as we have said, in his twenty-ninth year, 
and in a fair position to begin the world on his own account. 

Haneman had his dreams and his ambitions: he would be not only a 

baker, but a commission merchant. Haneman, moreover, was in love: 
he would have a wife to sit‘in his parlour, or serve in his shop; and 
then he would go on baking his bread, selling his goods, and seeing his 
children rise about his knees, and he would wax in fortune, and flour- 
ish even like a young bay-tree. M ; 
It was in the year 1882 when all this was to begin; and his first 
step was to obtain permission from the town where he had passed 
his youth in learning how to bake, to employ his acquirements in its 
service. Neither in the free city of Hamburg, nor in any other free 
city, may a man presume to buy or sell for his own and the public 
good without going through certain preliminaries which cost money. 
Haneman contemplated paying the usual fine or fee; but it was also 
necessary that he should obtain a legitimation-certificate from his 
native state. This required additional outlay, and, what he grudged 
more, time; and he therefore, most unluckily, listened to the sugges- 
tion of a friend, who thought that there would be no great harm in his 
using the corresponding papers{of a deceased brother. For the sake of 
expedition, rather than from any other cause, he presented these as 
his own papers, and thus entered upon the rights of citizenship in Ham- 
burg. 

The cheat was soon discovered, and Haneman called to an account.— 
He was guilty, there could be no doubt; but the trespass was consid- 
ered venial in a young man who had resided in the city since his boy- 
hood, and whose character was well known. The police authorities, 
therefore, let him gently down, and an admonition was probably all 
the chastisement his imprudence received on this occasion. But the 
police is a practical body which looks at persons and things as they 
are, while the senate deals more in abstractions. The senate was scan- 
dalized at the escape of Haneman ; and in order to vindicate the sanc- 
tity of its justice, it had the offender arrested, deprived of his rights of 
citizen, and hunted out of Hamburg. This was a terrible reverse of 
fortune to the ambitious baker. It occurred in autumn, and as he went 
forth, a banished man, the fields were alive with the peasantry bring- 
ing in, with songs and joyous cries, the harvest in which he had hoped 
his own oven was to share. 

He proceeded, however, to Hamelin, where he obtained his military 
discharge, the certificate of his birth, and authority to travel as a jour- 
neyman. He was now in possession of his own papers, and the senate 
of Hamburg would doubtless be satisfied. It was a terrible lesson he 
had been taught: but it was over. His plans were not damaged by 
what had occurred, for he was well known in the city, and his fraud, 
as the law termed it, was not more heinous thanif he had carried fur- 
tively a bottle of brandy in his pocket through the barrier. He reach- 
ed Hamburg, therefore, in good spirits: but he had reckoned without 
his host. He wasno sooner recognised on the street than he was ar- 
rested, and sent back as a prisoner to Hanover. 

Haneman was confounded : but his fatherland was not Hamburg, for 
the German tongue followed him in his exile. Exile ? A mancan hardly 
be said to be exiled to his own native state; and turning round he 
shook his clenched hand at the Free City, and said with Coriola- 
nus—‘I banish you!’ His industry, his talents, his acquired knowl- 
edge, he would transfer to Hanover, and perhaps might himself flour- 
ish but little the less for the change. He forgot, however, that he 
now made his reappearance among his countrymen in the character of 
an outcast sejectae by another state: Hanover refused him a settle- 
ment; she would grant no right of citizenship to one who had appli- 
ed. for the same right elsewhere; and Haneman, hardly knowing 
whither to betake himself, repaired to Altona. 

Here, with a sinking heart, he produced his own papers; and he 
could hardly credit his good fortune when he found himself accepted. 
He began a commission business; but unluckily it had some connec- 
tion with his neighbours of Hamburg, which obliged him to visit that 
city. In November, 1833, we was recognised on the street, arrested, 
and fined. On the 26th of March following, he was again arrested, 
find, and sent back to Altona; the publicity of the transportation 
bringing to the knowledge of the authorities his fatal delinquency, 
upon which he received a severe reproof from the president of the 
town-council, not for the fraud, but for the concealment. 

After this Hamburg so far relaxed as to permit his business-visits 
during the daytime, although he was not allowed to remain within her 
precincts at night; and now Haneman, enjoying a breathing space till 
1839, embarked in a respectable business in the wine-commission trade, 
— his constituents at Oporto, and began to hold up his head in the 
world. 

And then came back his dreams of domestic dignity, and he deter- 
mined to choose a wife. He did so prudently. His lady-love was not 
a penniless damsel, but the rosy-cheeked hostess of a Hamburg tavern : 
and on his return from Oporto the betrothal took place, which we may 
explain is a religious and legal ceremony, making a very near ap- 
proach to downright matrimony. Sanctioned by the customary feel- 
ings of his country, Hneman went to live in the house of his bride, to 
whom for two months he proved a useful assistant. Unfortunately, a 
merry-making carried beyond the bounds of temperance led to a quar- 
rel between the pair. The lady deserted her house, leaving it to Hane- 
man, who had no other idea than to conduct the business till his be- 
loved should return. Here, however, he was destined to put himself 
again in suspicious circumstances, Change being required for a valu- 
able coin presented by a customer, Haneman could only obtain what 
was wanted by breaking open the box containing the money of the con- 
cern. This, we presume, betrothal did not exactly entitle him to do. 
On the complaint of the guardians of his betrothed, he was taken up 
and examined by the police, who handed him over to the authorities 
of Altona, with a friendly suggestion to the president that it would be 
well to deprive the imprudent wine-agent of his rights of citizenship. 
The peesident responded courteously to this hint, and not only adopted 
it to the letter, but had the liberality to pronounce upon him, in addi- 
tion, a sentence of banishment from Altona. 

Whither was he now to go? Where was he to seek his fatherland ?>— 
He knew but of one place, and that was the nearest. It is true, for a pe- 
riod of eight years (from 1832 to 1840) every visit he had paid to Ham- 
burgh was followed by some disaster; but there only was he known, 
there only had he friends, comrades, acquaintances. Perhaps his fair 
hostess had repented of her anger—perhaps her guardians alone had 
been severe. aneman clung to the social sympathies. He was like 
a bird turned loose from a balloon into the desert air, and which prefers 
returning to its prison to encountering the unknown terrors of that 
shoreless gulph. He went straight to Hamburgh, though with faltering 
steps and trembling heart—whose prophecies were fulfilled the moment 
he entered the city. He was arrested on the 8th of April, and senten- 
ced to eight days’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

This was bad enough; but when the punishment was over, and he 
was turned out of prison, the authorities were so good as to deign no 
further notice of him. He remained, therefore, in Hamburg till July 
in the following year, when he was again arrested and condemned, for 
his audacious contumacy, to six weeks’ imprisonment, relieved, week 
about, with the varieties of idleness and the treadmill. After this he 
was handed back, in September, to Altona; but the president there, 
though willing, as we have seen, te shew any reasonable courtesy to 
the neighbouring state, did not understand such liberties, and returned 
him at once like a shuttlecock. The senate of Hamburg was at a loss 
what todo. They shut him up in prison as a matter of course, and 
then opened a correspondence with Hova, his birthplace, and with Wun- 
storf in Hanover, the place of his apprenticeship and confirmation, to 
find out if possible what claims he had upon them. He had no claims. 
All had been forfeited by his citizenship elsewhere ; and in the begin- 
ning of 1842 he was once more escorted across the frontier, and set 
down in the district of Altona. But Altona was determined. She sent 
him back again immediately ; and Hamburgh put him into her house of 
correction for eight days, with the treadmill every second day, and 
then chased him out of her bounds into the world at large. 


go far. Whyshould he? What was one place to him more than an- 
other? Fatherland! Where was his fatherland? It was not Hamburg, 
or Hanover, or Altona, how could it be territories he had never seen, 
and where he did not know a human being? ‘Wherever the German 
language was heard,’ the song answered, ‘ and wherever it sung hymns 
to God in heaven! That was a lie; for he heard it every day, and 
everywhere he went, both in hymns and curses. Was this his father- 
land where he now wandered? It could not be, for surely his father- 
land would not give him a stone when he cried for bread; and here, 
after a little while, he was without money, or food, or shelter. He re 
turned to Hamburgh. 

In Hamburg he lay in jail till the 10th of March, and was then con- 
veyed across the Hanoverian frontier. At Stade the outcast was laid 
hold of and lodged in prison till the authorities should be able to make 
inquiry respecting him, by opening a correspondence with Hamburg; 
and the result was that, by the end of the month, there arrived an or- 
der from the Hanoverian minister directing that Haneman should be 
sent to Altona. Sosaid, so done: but being found there on the 26th of 
April by his old friend, the president, he was punished with twenty-five 
blows of the stick for having been transported by Hanover. From Al- 
tona he was sent escorted into the Hamburg bounds, where he was in- 
stantly arrested. This time the senate determined to transport him 
beyond seas for his repeated contumacy in returning from banishment f 

When Haneman was lying in jail, pondering on his extraordin 
fortunes, and endeavouring, perhaps, to recall to his conscience what 
horrible crime it was which had made him an outcast among men, @ 
light broke suddenly through the bars of his prison, which made even 
his overwearied heart leap in his bosom. It was accompanied by cries, 
shouts, screams, the hoarse roar of multitudinous voices, and the noise 
of many thousand feet rushing along the streets. Then the prison was 
opened, and the inmates turned forth to fare as they might. Fire was 
before and around them—nothing but fire. Hamburg was blazing like 
a funeral-pile and its inhabitants flying in all directions. Here was 
excitement for Haneman. Why should he fly? What had he to lose 
in the flames? There was work forward. Work! Hehad not worked 
for—he knew not how long. He was ravenous for work: and so he 
carried water, and toiled at the engines, till he lay down and slept 
from exhaustion. The fire awoke him earlier than the sun had ever 
done in his life, and he began anew to work—work—work, day after 
day, night after night, snatching food when and how he was able, and 
sinking into a deathlike sleep when nature could stand no more. It 
was only work he cared for. It was so glorious a feeling to be and to 
do something. The energies that had so long been pent up within him 
blazed forth, roaring and craving like the conflagration, and only sank 
into repose at last when, after many days, the flames of Hamburg ex- 
pired in the ruins they had made. 

By the 2d of May the authorities had time to bethink themselves of 
Haneman; and although the police—practical as usual—interfered 
in his favour, he was sent to his old lodgings in the house of correction, 
and turned out thence on the 2d of June, to be set loose on the eastern 
frontiers of the kingdom of Hanover. In Hanover they would not have 
him, and he skulked back into Hamburg, where he lay unnoticed till 
the 29th of September, when illness compelled him to have recourse to 
publicity of the nospital. Here he remained till the 13th of March 1843, 
when he was dismissed ; and in two days after he was laid hold of as 
usual by the police, and conveyed to the eastern frontiers of Hanover. 
From Winen he was instantaneously sent back to Hamburg, where he 
was once more captured, and detained in prison till the Ist of July 
1844, He was then set at liberty, on his promise to quit the city 
within eight days. This promise he broke, for he was now reckless ; 
and on the 14th August he was sentenced to fourteen days’ confinement 
on bread and water, and then chased out of the bounds. 

This extraordinary war waged by three sovereign states against a 

solitary individual might have proceeded ¢unotiend, till the victim of 
tradition and the bureau had sunk under the overwhelming force op 
sed to him; and Haneman, the hero of a wilder romance than ever fic- 
tion dreamed, might have passed away like a shadow, to mingle with 
the other shadows of the past. But fate ruled it otherwise; and the 
case we are recording is destined to stand out in bold relief amid the 
refinements and the rationalism of theage. Theattention of an eminent 
lawyer of Hamburg was accidentally drawn to the subject, probably by 
the frequent appearance of Haneman in the courts, and he advised him 
to contend no Tages with the individual states, but to petition the 
Diet to allot to him some abiding place in the Wide Germand land. 
Haneman caught eagerly at an idea which assumed that he had ef 
fatherland at all, andat once demande.l a passport for Frankfort, _ Thi 
was at first refused,” but ultimately conceded on the ntee of” 
the lawyer ; and the homeless German provided with 4 petition drawn 
up by his benefactor, set forth upon his important journey. 
Among the crowds besieging the office-doors of Frankfort, there was 
recently seen a pale, sickly, travel-stained, worn-out, old-looking man, 
distinguished from the rest by the aspect of isolation he presented. 
There appeared to be nothing in common between him and the other 
petitioners—no analogies to compare in each other’s story, no hopes or 
fears to deduce from each other’s experience. Silent, watchful, con- 
stant in attendance, unwearied in waiting, this gaunt figure, with its 
staring eyes, haunted the bureaucracy like a spectre. 

‘Who are you” said an official one day, half disgusted and half 
curious. 

‘I am Haneman.’ 

‘Oh! well, and what do you want ? 

*I want a home.’ 

* We have no home here for you.’ 

‘I want a country.’ 

‘Bah!’ 

‘I want to know where my Fatherland is. I ama German, and must 
have some portion in the German land. If I did wrong a score of years 
ago, and have not been punished enough, punish me still; but let there 
be some end of it. I want to know where I belong to—where I have a 
right to go, anda right tostay. It is only a place to live in I want—a 
place to work, andto die in; and I don’t care what part of this vast 
country it is in, so that our German tongue still sounds in my ear, and 
I can hear it singing hymns to Godin heaven!’ The official sent him to 
another, and that other toa third; and so it went on till Haneman, 
hopeless, penniless, and destitute, crawled back to Hamburg. Here he 
was as usual arrested and thrown into prison. The advocate again in- 
terfered, drew up a fresh memorial, obtained his ‘ liberty,’ with a tra- 
velling passport, and sent him once more to petition the Diet in person. 

Whether he died by the way, whether he is still on his journey, 
whether he is now being bandied from office to office in Frankfort, whe- 
ther the Diet decided that, as a German subject, he was entitled to 
breathe the air on some spot of German land—we do not know. We 
know, however, that in one sense Haneman is not dead. His case has 
been fully and widely published, and is no doubt working its due ef- 
fect among those innovatory influences which have so thoroughly unset- 
tled the German governments and administrative systems. We shall 
probably hear more of Haneman and his singular persecutions ‘ after 
many days.’ 

The facts of the narrative we have given, are taken from Haneman’s 
own petition, published in the 74th number of the Kieler newspaper of 
1845, and reproduced in a work published at Leipsic last year, the 
* Polizei Geschichten’ of Ernst Dronke. 

Supposing these facts to be true—and we see no reason to doubt that 
they are so—they afford a curious instance of the proneness of meu to 
suffer themselves to be governed by theories and traditions. The act 
visited by this inveterate persecution, though harmless in itself, was il- 
legal, and involved the loss of the rights of Hamburg citizenship and 
banishment fromthe town. The laws of Hanover denied similar rights 
even to her own sons who had sought them elsewhere, and they likewise 
refused harbour to transports from other states. Altona had power to 
strip of her citizenship an individual who had obtained it by the very 
natural concealment adopted by Haneman, and to banish from her 
precincts a foreigner placed in such circumstances. Thus all the three 
governments acted according to law; and thus, in the midst of this le- 
gality, was the ‘noble German’ of the national song converted into an 
outcast from his fatherland, and hunted, lashed, and caged like a wild 
beast, for a great part of a score of years ! 

In the English law of settlement may be found, although on a ver 
small and partial scale, a parallel to this gigantic German abuse. 
pauper—perhaps a widow with twoor three children at her heels—seeks 
refuge in the workhouse at Worcester ; but the guardians, considering 
from her account of her history that the expense of supporting her 
should fall upon London, send her to the metropolis. There they ima- 
gine that Bristol is better entitled to the burthen; and they transmit 
the claimant thitber; buat at Bristol they wholly deny the charge, and 
pass the wanderers back again to Worcester. All this involves griev- 

ous expense to the public, and still more ie gong hardship to the for- 
lorn family; but speedily the affair is ended by the submission of one 





By this time Haneman was getting wearied and dogged. He did not 


or other of the recusant parties, while throughout the whole contes& 
the paup’.rs have been in possession of the support they aimed. 
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In a case like this the law, if necessary, would step promptly in to 
settle the dispute: and here the faint parallel ends ; for the Diet, which 
is the international umpire of the Germans, turned, as we have seen, & 
deaf ear to the petition of the outcast Haneman. 











GREAT MEN’S WIVES. 


Probably, greatness does not conform with domesticity. The litera- 
man is wrapped up in his books, and the wife does not brook a 
ivided affection. He lives in the past or the future, and his mind can 
with difficulty be brought to condescend to the carking cares of the pre- 
sent—not even to its quiet daily life. His lofty meditations are distur- 
bed by the puling infant, or it may be, by a call for house-rent, or the 
amount of the chandler’s bill. Or, take the leader of some great politi- 
cal or social movement ; or the commander of armies, at whose nod ten 
thousand swords are unsheathed, and the air made blatant with the dis- 
charge of artillery ; can you expect such a person to subside into the 
quiet, husband-life, like any common, ordinary man, and condescend 
to inquire into the state of the children’s teething, Johnny’s progress at 
school, and the thousand little domestic attentions which constitute a 
wife’s happiness? . ’ 

We shall not, however, discuss the question of whether happiness in 
marriage be compatible with genius, or not, but proceed to set forth a 
few traits of the wives of great men. 

We shall not dwell on Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, whose name 
has become familiar to us almost as a proverb. But she was not with- 
out her uses, for she taught her great husband at least the virtue of 
patience. Many of the great Greeks and Romans, like Socrates, were 
unhappy in their wives. Possibly, however, we have heard only of the 
bad ones among them ; for the life of good wives is rarely made matter 
of comment by the biographer, either in ancient or modern times. ‘ 

The advent of Christianity placed woman in a greatly improved posi- 
tion, as regarded marriage. Repudiation, as among the Greeks and 
Romans, was no longer permitted; the new religion enforced the unity 
and indissolubility of marriage; it became a sacrament, dispensed at 
the altar, where woman had formerly been a victim, but was now be- 
come an idol. The conjugal union was made a religious contract; the 
family was constituted by the priest; the wife was elevated to the 
fanction of Educator of the Family—the a/ma mater ; and thus through 
her instrumentality, was the regeneration of the world secured. 

But it did not follow that all women were good, or that all were hap- 

y. Life is buta tangled yarn at the best; there are blanks and prizes 
a by women still, und not unfrequently “‘ great men” have proved 
the greatest of blanks tothem. Henry the Eighth was not, perhaps enti- 
tled to the appellation of a great man, though he was an author, for which 
the Pope conferred on him the title, still retained by our monarchs, of 
*« Defender of the Faith.” The history of his six wives is well known. 
Nor was the married life of Peter the Great, and his three wives, of a 
more creditable complexion. 

Luther married Catherine de Bora, an escaped nun—a remarkably 
handsome woman. In his letters to his friends, he spoke of her as ‘* My 
rib Kitty, my loved Kitty, my Empress Kitty.” A year after his mar- 
riage, when struggling with poverty, he said, in one of these letters, 
“‘Catherine, my dear rib, salutes you. She is quite well, thank God ; 
gentle, obedient, and kind, in all things; quite beyond my hopes. I 
would not exchange my poverty with her, for all the riches of Croesus 
without her.” A dozen years after, he said, ‘‘ Catherine, thou hast a 

ous man, who loves thee; thou art a very empress!” Yet Luther had 

is little troubles in connection with his married life. Catherine was 
fond of small-talk, and, when Luther was busily engaged in solving the 
difficulties of the Bible, she would interrupt him with such questions 
as— whether the king of France was richer than his cousin the emperor 
of Germany ? if the Italian women were more beautiful than the Ger- 
man? if Rome was as big as Wittenberg? and soon. To escape these 
little inquiries, Luther saw no other way than to lock himself up in 
his study, with a quantity of bread and cheese, and there hold to his 
work. But Catherine still pursued him. One day, when he was lock- 
ed up, labouring at his translation of the seventy-second Psalm, the 
door was assailed by the wife. Noanswer was given. More knocking 
followed, accompanied by Catherine’s voice, shouting—“ if you don’t 
open the door, I will fetch the locksmith.” The Doctor entreated his 
wife not to interrupt hislabours. ‘ Open, open!” repeated Catherine. 
The doctor obeyed. ‘I was afraid,” said she on entering, ‘‘ that some- 
thing had vexed you, locked up in this room alone.” To which Luther 
replied, ‘‘ the only thing that vexes me now is yo f.” But Luther, 
doubtless, entertained a steady, though sober affection for his wife; 
and in his will, in which he left her sole executrix, tequeathing to her 
all his property, he speaks of her as “always a gentle, pious, and 
faithful wife to me, and that has loved me tenderly. Whatever,” he 
adds, ‘‘ may happen to her after 14 death, I have, I say, full confidence 
that she will ever conduct herself as a good mother towards her chil- 
dren, and will conscientiously share with them whatever she pos- 

”» 


The great Genevese Reformer, Calvin, proceeded in his search for a 
wife in a matter-of-fact way. He wrote to his friends, describing to 
them what sort of an article he wanted, and they looked up a proper 
person for him. Writing to Farel, one of his correspondents, on this 
subject, he said—*‘ I beseech you ever to bear in mind what I seek for 
in a wife. I am not one of your mad kind of lovers, who dote even 
upon faults, when once they are taken by beauty of person. The 
only beauty that entices me is, that she be chaste, obedient, humble, 
economical, patient ; and that there be hopes that she will be solicitous 
about my health. If, therefore, you think it expedient that I should 
marry, bestir yourself, lest somebody else anticipate you. But it you 
think otherwise, let us drop the subject altogether.” A rich young 
German lady, of noble birth, was proposed ; but Calvin objected, on the 
ground of high birth. Another was proposed to him, but another failure 
resulted. At last a widow, with a considerable family of children, 
Odelette de Bures, the relict of a Strasburg Anabaptist, whom he had 
converted, was discovered, suited to his notions, and he married her. 
Nothing is said about their wedded life, and, therefore, we presume it 
went on in the quiet, jog-trot way. At her death, he did not shed a 
tear; and he spoke of the event only as an ordinary spectator would 
have done. 

The brothers Corneille married the two sisters Lamperiere ; and the 
love of the whole family was cemented by the double union. They 
lived in contiguous houses, which opened into each other, and they liv- 
ed in a community of taste and sentiment. They worked together, and 
shared each other’s fame ; the sisters, happy inthe love and admiration of 
their husbands, and in each other’s sympathy. The poet Racine was 
greatly blessed in his wife; she was pious, good, sweet-tempered, and 
made his life happy. And yet she had no taste for poetry, scarcely 
knowing what verse was; and knew little of her husband’s great tra- 

es except by name. She had an utter indifference for money. One 

,» Racine brought from Versailles a purse of a thousand golden louis; 

» running to his wife, embraced her: ‘‘Congratulate me,” said he, 
“there is a purse of a thousand louis that the king has presented to me!” 
She complained to him of one of the children, who would not learn his 
lessons for two days together. ‘Let us talk of that another time,” 
said he, “ to-day we give ourselves up to joy.” She again reverted to 
the disobedient child, and requested the parent to reprimand him ; 
when Boileau (at whose house she was on a visit) lost patience, and 
cried, ‘“‘ what insensibility! Can't you think of a purse of a thousand 
louis?” Yet these two characters, though so opposite, consorted admi- 
rably, and they lived long and happily together. 

To please his friends, La Fontaine married Mary Hericat, the daugh- 
ter of a lieutenant-general. It was a marriage of convenience, and 
the two preferred living separate,—he at Paris, she in the country. 
Once a year La Fontaine paid her a visit, in the month of September 
If he did not see her, he returned home as happy as he had gone. He 
Went some other day. Once, when he visited her house, he was told 
she was quite well, and he returned to Paris, and told his friends he 

not seen his wife, because he understood she was in very good 
health. It was a state of indifference on both sides. Yet the wife was 
® woman of virtue, beauty and intelligence; and La Fontaine himself 
was @ man of irreproachable character. The were many such marri- 
ages of indifference in France in those days. Bolieau and Racine both 
tried to bring the married together but without success ; and, in course 
of time, La Fontaine almost forgot that he was married. 

Moliere was extremely unhappy in his marriage. He espoused an 
actress, and she proved to be a coquette. He became extremely jeal- 
ous, and, perhaps, he had reason. Yet he loved her pessionately. and 
bore long with her frailties. He thus himself describes her : ‘‘ She has 
small eyes, but they are full of fire, brilliant, and the most penetrating 
in the world. She has a large mouth, but one can discern beauties in 
it that one dares not see in other mouths. Her figure is not large, but 
easy and well proportioned. She effects a nonchalance in her — 

carriage ; but there is e in her every act, and an indescribable 
charm about her, by which she never fails to work her way to the 


‘care of him. 








heart. Her mental are exquisite ; her conversation is charming, 
and, if she be capricious more than any other can be, all sits graceful- 
ly on the beautiful—one bears anything frow the beautiful.” She was 
an excellent actress, and was run after by the town. Moliere, her hus- 
band, was neglected by her, and suffered agonies of torture. He strove 
against his passion as long as he could. At last, his patience was ex- 
hausted, and a separation took place. 

We know nothing of the married life of Shakespeare ; indeed we know 
but little of any portion of that great man’s life. But we know that he 
married young, and we know the name of his wife, Anne Hathawaye, 
the daughter of s yeoman, in the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon. 
He was a little more than eighteen when he married her, and she was 
twenty-six. The marriage was hastened by circumstances which need 
not be explained here. He seems to have gone alone to London, leav- 
ing her with her little family of children at Stratford-on-Avon, (for 
her name does not once appear in his married life ;) and yet she sur- 
vived him seven years. In his will he left her only his ‘* second-best 
bed.” Judging from his sonnets. one would be disposed to infer that 
Shakespeare’s life was not more chaste than that of his age; for we find 
him in one of these, excusing his friend for robbing him of-his mistress 
--a married woman. One could almost wish, with Mr. Hallam, that 
Shakespeare had not written many of those sonnets, beautiful in lan- 
guage and imagery though they unquestionably are. 

Milton was three times married,—the first time very unhappily. 
Mary Powell was the daughter of a royalist cavalier of Oxfordshire, and 
Milton was a zealous republican. He was, moreover a studious man, 
whereas his wife was possessed by a love of gaiety and pleasure —They 
had only been married a month when she grew tired of the studious 
habits and philosophical seclusion of the republican poet, and request - 
ed his permission to return to her father’s house. She went, but re- 
fused to return to him, preferring the dissipated society of the brawling 
cavaliers, who surrounded her. He beseeched her to come back, but 
she persistently refused, treating his messengers with contumely and 
contempt. He bore this fora long time ; but at last he grew angry and 
repudiated her. He hethought himself of the social mischiefs resulting 
from ill assorted marriages like his own; and, full of the subject, he 
composed and published his celebrated treatise on divorce. On public 
grounds he pleaded_his own cause in this work, which contains, per- 
haps, the finest pas®ages that are to be found in his prose writings. 
He proceeded to solicit the hand of another young and beautiful lady, 
the daughter of Dr. Dawes: but his wife hearing of this became repentant, 
aad returning to him, fell upon her knees, and entreated his forgive- 
ness, Milton, like his own Adam, was ‘ fondly overcome with female 
charms.” and consented. Four children were born to them, but the 
wife died in child-bed of the fifth infant. Itis to Milton’s honor, that 
he behaved to his deceased wife’s relatives with great generosity, when, 
7 ger time after, they became involved in ruin, in the progress of 
the civil wars. His second wife, Catherine Woodcock, also died in 
child-bed, only a year after marriage. He seems to have loved her 
fondly and most readers will remember his beautiful sonnet, consecra- 
ted to her memory. 

With his third wife he seems to have lived happily ; the young wife 
devoted herself to his necessities—for he was now blind—‘: in darkness, 
and with dangers compassed round, and solitude.” ~ 

Dr. Richard Hooker, was very unfortunate in his wife. He was be- 
trayed into marrying her by his extraordinary simplicity and ig- 
norance of the world. The circumstances connected with the marriage 
are these. Having been appointed to preach at St Paul’s Cross, he 
went up to London from Oxford, and proceeded to the house set apart 
from the reception of the preachers. He was very wet and weary on 
his arrival, and experienced much kindness from the housekeeper. She 
persuaded him that he wasa man of very tender constitution, and urg- 
ed that he ought above all things, to have a wife, to nurse and take 
he professed to be able to furnish him with such, if he 
thought fit to marry. Hooker authorized her to select a wife for him, 
and the artful woman presented her own daughter—“ a silly, clownish 
woman, and withal a mere Xantippe.” Hooker, who had promised to 
marry whomsoever she should select, thought himself bound to marry 
her, and hedidso. They leda most uncomfortable life, but he resigned 
himself as he best could, lamenting that ‘ saints have usually a double 
share in the miseries of this life. When Crammer and Sandys went to 
see him at his recory in Buckinghamshire, they found him reading 
Horace and tending sheep, in the absence of the servant. When they 
were conversing with him in the house, his wife would break in upon 
them, and call him away to rock the cradle and perform other menial 
offices, The guests were glad to get away. This unfortunate wife was 
wf thorn in his side. 

The famous Earl of Rochester appears in a very favourable light 
in his letters to his wife they are remarkably tender, affectionate, and 

entle. Inone of them, he says: ‘Tis not an easy thing to be entirely 

appy ; but to be kind is very easy, and that is the greatest measure of 
happiness. I say not this to put you in mind of being kind to me—you 
have practised that so long, that I have a joyful confidence you will 
never forget it—but to show that I myself have a sense of what the me- 
thod of my life seemed so utterly to contradict.” 

Dryden married Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berk- 
shire. The match added little to his wealth, and less to his happiness, 
It was an altogether unhappy union. On one occasion, his wife wished 
to be a book, that she might enjoy more of his company. Drydeén’s 
reply was: ** Be an almanac, then, my dear, that 1 may change you 
once a year.” In his writings afterwards, he constantly inveighed 
against matrimony. snows > : 

Addison also ‘married discord in a noble wife.” He was tutor to 
the young Earl of Warwick, and aspired to the hand of the Dowager 
Countess. She married him, and treated him likealacquey. She never 
saw in him more than her son’s tutor. Swift (his contemporary) 
cruelly flirted with two edmirable women ; he heartlessly killed one of 
them, and secretly married the other, but never publicly recognized 
her; she, too, shortly after died. 

Sterne treated his wife with such severity, that she abandoned him, 
and took retreat in a convent with her daughter; she never saw him 
after. Who would have suspected this from the author of ‘* Lefevre” 
and ‘*The Sentimental Journey?’ Farquhar, the play-writer mar- 
ried, early in life, a woman who deceived him by pretending to.be pos- 
sessed of a fortune, and he sunk, a victim to disappointment and over- 
exertion, in his thirtieth year, leaving behind him “ two helpless girls ;” 
his widow died in the utmost indigence. 

These are rather unhappy instances of the wives’of great men, but 
there are others of a happier kind. Indeed we hear hut little of the 
happy unions; it is the brawling rocky brook that is the most noisy ; 
the slow deep waters are dumb. Every one will remember the wife of 
Lord William Russell, whose conduct by the sideof her husband, on 
his trial, stands out as one of the most beautiful pictures in all history. 
How devotedly her husband loved her need not be said; when he had 
taken his final farewell, all he could say was: ‘‘ The bitterness of death 
is now past!” She lived many years after the execution of her hus- 
—_ and a delightful collection of her letters has since been pub- 

shed. 

Bunyan speaks with the greatest tenderness of his wife, who helped 
to lead him into the paths of peace. He says: ‘* My mercy was to light 
upon a wife, whose father pot mother were counted godly ; this woman 
and I, though we came together as poor as poor might be (not having 
so much household stuff as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both); yet this 
she had for her part, ‘ The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,’ and ‘ The 
Practice of Piety,’ which her father had left her when he died.” And 
the perusal of these books, together with his good wife’s kindly influ- 
ence, at last implanted in him strong desires to reform his vicious life, 
in which he eventually succeeded. 

Parnell and Stelle were both happy in their wives. The former 
married a young woman of beauty and merit, but she lived only a few 
years, and his grief at his loss so preyed on his mind, that he never re- 
covered his wonted spirits and health. Steele’s letters to his wife both 


before and after his marriage, are imbued with the most tender feeling,” 


and exhibit his affection for her in the most beautiful light. Young, 
the poet, like Dryden and Addison, married into a noble house, espous- 
ing the daughter of the Earl of Litchfield; but he was happier than 
they. It was out of the melancholy produced by her death that his 
famous “ Night Thoughts” took their rise. 

When Johnson married Mrs. Porter, her age was twice his own ; yet 
the union proved a happy one. It was not a love-match, but it was 
one of inclination and of reciprocal esteem. Johnson was anything but 
graceful or attractive; yet he possessed admirable qualities. Mrs. 
Porter was rather ungainly ; but Johnson was very short-sighted, and 
could not detect personal faults. In his eyes she was beautiful; and, 
in an affectionate epitaph which he devoted to her, he painted her in 
glowing colours. Indeed, his writings contain many proofs of the lively 
and sincere affection which he entertained for her. 

_ While such have been the wives of a few of the great men of past 
times, it must be stated that, probably, the greatest of them all led a 
single life. The greatest of the philosophers were bachelors; such as 
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Bacon, Newton, Gassendi, Galileo, Descartes, Bayle, Locke, Lesbnitz 
Hume, Gibbon; and many poets also, as Pope, Goldsmith, and Thomp. 
son. Bacon says that wife, and children are “ impediments to aren 
enterprises ;” and that “‘ certainly the best works, and of greatest mo. 
rit for the public, have proceeded from unmarried, or childless mep 
which, both in affection and reason, have married and endowed the pub. 
lic.” But these were the words of a bachelor, and perhaps, not strictly 
correct. The great men of more recent times have generally been mar. 
ried; and, at another time we shall probably complete this paper bya 
brief account of the more distinguished of their wives. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


This apparatus will be found in the department of machinery in mo. 
tion, which lies on the northern side of the great western aisle, To 
appreciate the merits of this extensive piece of machinery, let us revert. 
for a moment to those printing presses with which the memory of q}) 
who have been as long connected with the press as we are must be stj}} 
familiar. ‘ 

In the process of printing a sheet of paper there are several distingt 
operations to be executed, The types, which have been previously put 
together in a strong frame, called a “‘ form,” which corresponds in mag. 
nitude with the sheet to be printed, are laid upon a flat horizontal me. 
tallic table, with their faces upwards. There are then the followin 
operations to be executed, :—Ist, printing-ink is to be applied to the 
faces of the type, so evenly that there shall be no blotting or inequali- 
ties in the printing ; 2nd, the sheet of paper to be printed must be laig 
upon the form so as to receive the impression of the type in its proper 
position and in the centre of it; 3d, this paper must be urged upon the 
type by a sufficient pressure to enable it to receive the printed charac. 
ters, such pressure, however, not being so great as to cause the type to. 
penetrate and deface the paper; 4th, the paper is, in fine, when thus 
printed, to be withdrawn from the type and laid upon a table, where 
the printed sheets are collected. In the old process these operations 
were executed by two men, one of whom was employed to ink the types, 
and the ofher to print. The former was armed with two bulky inking- 
balls, consisting of a soft black substance of leathery appearance, 
spherical form, and about 12 inches in diameter. He flourished these 
with dexterity, dabbed them upon a plate smeared with ink, and then 
with both hands applied them to the faces of the types until they were 
completely shouned with ink. This accomplished, the other function. 
ary—the pressman, having prepared the sheet of paper while the type 
was inking, turned it down upon the type, drew it under the press, and 
with a severe pull of the lever gave the necessary pressure by which 
the paper took the impression of the type. A contrary motion of the 
apparatus withdrew the type from under the paper, and the pressman, 
removing the paper, now printed, deposited it upon a table placed near 
him to receive it. The same series of operations was then repeated for 
producing the impression of another sheet, and soon. In this manner 
two expert men were able by the most improved presses of this descrip. 
tion to print on one side 250 sheets an hour. 

The first improvement which took place in this apparatus consisted 
in the substitution of a cylindrical roller for the inking-balls. This 
roller was mounted with handles, so that the man employed to ink the 
type first rolled it upon a flat surface smeared with ink, and having thus 
charged it applied it to the type form, upon which he rolled it in a sim- 
ilar manner, thus transferring the ink from the roller to the faces of 
the type. The substitution of these inking-rollers for the inking-balls 
constituted one of the most important steps in the progress of the art of 
printing. The rollers were composed of a combination of common trea- 
cle and glue, and closely resembled caoutchouc in their appearance and 
qualities. 

After these followed year by year a rapid succession of improvements 
by which the processes of inking and A igeny were, as is usual in the 
fe poy of manufactures, transferred, one by one, from the human 

and to the more untiring and unerringaction of mavhinery. The im- 
proved printing presses assumed a variety of forms according to the 
purposes to which they were applied, and to the rate at which they 
were required to work. The following, however, was the most ordinary 
arrangement, and will convey a sufficiently general idea of the princi-- 
ple on which they were constructed. 

The type form was fixed upon a horizontal frame, which was moved 
by steam power alternately backwards and forwards through a certain 
space. Part of this same frame was occupied by the inking table, 
which was constantly smeared with ink by means of a roller galled the 
‘* ductor roller,” under which it was moved. This frame, tus carry- 
ing the types and the inking table, and moved by machinery back wards 
and forwards alternately through acertain distance, was placed under 
a cylinder-or drum, upon which was stretched, by means of tapes, the 
paper to be printed, the tapes passing over those parts of the paper 
which corresponded with the margins of the sheet. The inking rollers 
were also placed over this frame, so that by its motion under them the 
inking table, first receiving ink from the ductor roller, then diffused it 
upon the inking rollers. 

By each motion of the table backwards and forwards the type form 
was first made to pass under the inking rollers, by which meaus the 
faces.of the types were coated with ink, and was next made to pass un-. 
der the cylinder on which the paper was extended, which, being pressed 
upon them, their impression was left upon the paper. While the types 
thus passéd under the paper cylinder, that cylinder revolving in contact 
with them in accordance with their motion, and each time it thus passed 
over them a sheet of paper was printed. 

It will be thus understood that by each alternate motion of the 
frame which carried the type and the inking table four distinct opera- 
tions were performed. First, the inking table received a supply of ink 
from the ductor roller ; secondly, it delivered and diffused a correspond- 
ing quantity of ink over the inking rollers; thirdly, those rollers spread 
an equal quantity of ink over the surface of the type; and, fourthly, 
the types gave their impression to the sheet of paper pee upon the 
drum or cylinder, and accomplished the operation of printi®g. 

By this improvement the speed of printing was augmented in the first 
instance from 250 to 1000 sheets per hour. The first machines of this 
improved description, which were brought into operation on a large 
scale, were adapted to the printing of this journal; and on the 28th 
of November, 1814, the public were informed that The Times newspa- 
per which was then placed in their hands was the first sheet of paper 
printed by self-acting and steam-impelled machinery. 

Although the power of the printing-press, thus improved, was in- 
creased in an eightfold a as compared with the former hand- 
presses, many years had not elapsed before it proved to be still insuffi- 
cient. The exigencies of the press demanded even a greater expedition. 
The circulation of The Times, in particular, underwent so great an in- 
crease as to impose upon its managers the necessity of providing means 
by which they might be enabled to throw off at need four thousand 
printed sheets per honr, or rather more than one sheet per second. 

To accomplish this with a single form of type would require that in 
each second all the four operations above-mentioned should be executed 
with that form; that is to say, the ink must be spread upon the inking 
table by the ductor roller, transferred to the inking rollers, and by 
them spread upon the type, and, in fine, the types impressed upon the 
paper, and the paper delivered printed, all within one second. 

This formidable mechanical problem was solved by the skill and ge- 
nius of Messrs. Cowper & Applegath, to whom the printing press ha 
already owed many of the details of its improvements. This increased 
power, moreover, was obtained without departing materially from the 
principle of the machine already explained. The type form and ink- 
ing table were still retained, moving backwards and forwards alter- 
nately under the paper cylinders and inking rollers, but the number 
of cylinders and rollers under which they were moved was augmented, 
There were now four cylinders on which paper was extended to be 
ae and, consequently, there were four sets of inking rollers. 

very time the type form was carried from right to left, or from left to 
right, by the alternate motion, the types were four times inked and four 
times delivered their impression te the paper, and, consequently, four 
sheets were printed, the returning motion of the frame printing four 
sheets more. 

This apparatus, which when first produced was regarded as almost 
miraculous in its powers, was superintended by eight persons, two for 
each cylinder; there were four delivering-tables, upon which the un- 
printed paper was laid, each attended by a man. A sheet was deliver- 
ed to the machine from each of these tables, and seized between tw? 
fingers, which drew it between the tapes, by which it was carried round 
the printing cylinder, brought into contact with the types, impress 
upon them, carried out, a delivered printed to a second man placed 
at another table to receive it, all this being executed by self-acting 
machinery. The same process was performed by each of the four cy- 
linders during each motion of the frame carrying the type and inking 
table in the one direction, and in the other. 

This machine continued to serve the purposes of The Times newsP* 
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within a few years, when again the exigencies of the press 
even its immense powers, and another appeal was made to the 
inventive genius of Mr. Applegath. It was, in short, necessary to pro- 
-vyide a machine feat. at least 10,000 sheets an hour cowld be worked 
a single form! 
“ In conside : the means of solving this problem, it is necessary to 
observe, that whatever expedient may be used, the sheets of paper to 
be printed must be delivered one by one to the fingers of the machine 
by an attendant. After they once enter the machine they are carried 
through it and printed by eelf-acting machinery. But im the case of 
sheets so large as those of the newspapers, it is found that they cannot 
be delivered with the necessary precision by manipulation at @ more 
rapid rate than two in five seconds, or twenty-four per minute, being 
at the rate of 1,440 sheets per hour. Now in this manner, to print at 
therate of 10,000 per hour, would require seven cylinders, to place 
which so as to be acted upon by a type form moving alternately in a 
horizontal frame in the manner pw described would present me- 
chanical difficulties almost insurmountable. , 

In the face of these difficulties Mr. Applegath, to whom the public is 
indebted for the invention of the admirable machine which will be seen 
in operation in the Exhibition, decided on abandoning the principle of 
reciprocating motion for the type form, and decided upon wlopting a 
form of machine in which that motion would be continuous. This ne- 

_eessarily involved circular motion, and accordingly he resolved upon 
attaching the columns of type to the sides of a large drum or cylinder 
laced with its axis vertical instead of the horizontal frame w had 
hitherto used, The —— of machinery such as will be 
seen in the Exhibition was ingly adopted. A Lengo suntedl drum 
is erected capable of being turned round its axis. Upon the sides of 
this drum are placed vertically the columns of type. These colums, 
king, form the sides of a polygon, the centre of which coin- 
cides with the axis of the drum, but the breadth of the columnsis so 
small compared with the diameter of the drum, that their surfaces de- 
t very little from the regular cylindrical form. On another part of 
this drum is fixed the nine, table. The circumference of this drum 
in The Times printing machine measures 200 inches, and it is conse- 
quently 64 inches in diameter. 

This drum in The Times machine is surrounded by eight cylinders, 
also placed with their axes vertical, upon which the paper is carried 
by tapes in the usual manner. In the machine in the Exhibition the 
number of cylinders is only four, but the principle is the same. Each 
of these cyl.nders is connected with the drum by toothed wheels in such 
a manner that their surfaces respectively must necessarily move at ex- 
actly the same velocity as the surface of thedrum. And if we imagine 
the drum thus in contact with these eight cylinders to be put in motion, 
and to make a complete revolution, the type form will be pressed suc- 
cessively against each of the eight cylinders, and if the type were pre- 
viously inked, and each of the eight cylinders supplied with paper, 
eight sheets of paper would be printed in one revolution of the drum. 

It remains, therefore to explain, first, how the type is eight times 
inked in each revolution ; and, secondly, how each of the eight cylinders 

is supplied with paper to receive their impression. 

Beside each of the eight paper cylinders are placed eight sets of ink- 
ing rollers; near these are placed two ductor rollers. These ductor 
rollers receive a coating of ink from reservoirs placed above them. As 
the inkiag table attached to the revolving drum passes each of these 
ductor rollers it receives from them a coating of ink. It next encoun- 
ters the inking rollers, to which it delivers over this coating. The 
types next, by the continued revolution of the drum, encounter these 
inking-rollers, and receive from them a coating of ink, after which they 
meet the paper cylinders, upon which they are impressed, and the 
printing is completed. 

Thus in a single revolution of the great central drum the inking 


strictly 8 


“table receives a supply twice successively from the ductor rollers, and 


delivers over that supply eight times successively to the inking rollers, 
which, in their turn, deliver it eight times successively to the faces of 
the type, from which it is conveyed finally to the eight sheets of paper 
held upon the eight cylinders by the tapes. 

Let us now explain how the eight cylinders are supplied with paper. 
Over each of them is erected a s desk, upon which a stock of un- 

‘printed paper is deposited. Bes desk stands an attendant, who 
Pushes Cel the paper sheet by sheet towards the fingers of the 
_ These » seizing upon it, first draw it down in a vertical direc- 
tion between tapes until its vertical edges correspond with the position 
of the axis of the printing cylinder. Arrived at this position its verti- 
cal motion is stopped by a self-acting apparatus provided in the machine, 
and it begins to move horizontally, and it is thus carried towards the 
printing cylinder by the tapes. As it passes round this cylinder it is 
impressed upon the type, and printed. It is then carried back ho- 
rizontally by the same tapes on the other side of the frame, until it 
arrives at another desk, where an attendant awaits it. The fingers of 
the machine are there disengaged from it, and the attendant receives it, 
and disposes it upon the desk: This movement goes on without inter- 
ruption ; the moment that one sheet descends from the hands of the de- 
livering agent and being carried vertically downwards begins to move 
horizontally, space is left for another, which he immediately supplies, 
and in this manner he delivers to the machine at the average rate of 
two sheets every five seconds, and, the same delivery taking place at 
each of the eight cylinders, there are 16 sheets delivered and printed 
every five seconds, 

It is found practical that by this machine in ordinary work between 
10,000 and 11,000 per hour can be printed; but with very expert men 
to deliver the sheets a still greater speed can be attained, and it is not 
uncommon to work off 12, to 13, sheets per hour. Indeed, the 
velocity is limited, not by any conditions affecting the machine, but by 
power of the men to deliver the sheets to it. 

In case of any misdelivery a sheet is spoilt, and, consequently, the 
the effective performance of the machine is impaired. If, however, a 
still greater speed of printing were required the same description of 
machine, withcut changing its principle, would be sufficient for the 
“exigency. All that would be necessary would be to enlarge the central 
drum carrying the types, so as to be able to surround it with a greater 
number of printing cylinders. 

The machine erected in the Exhibition, and which is the property of 
Mr. Ingram, is intended to be exhibited there in operation while print- 
ing from week to week the I/lustrated London News—a journal, as is 
Well known, of large circulation, and attended with a circumstance 
Which gives interest to its application in this case, inasmuch 4s the 
style of printing requires greater accuracy of workmanship than com- 
mon letter-press, in consequence of the number and artistic excel- 
lence of the wood engravings. 

The great central cylinder is in this case surrounded by only four 
Printing cylinders, each superintended by two men. To conceive the 
arrangement of The Times’ machine it is only necessary to imagine 
ss printing cylinders instead of four, with their attendant inking 

Ts, 

It may be right to observe that these surrounding cylinders and rol- 
lers in the case of The Times’ machine are not uniformly distributed 
Tound the great central drum ; they are so arranged as to leave on one 
side of that drum an open space equal to the width of the type form. 
juat i ‘ necessary in order to give access to the type form so as to ad- 

In a machine where the number of type cylinders is not so crowded 

tound the drum this precaution is not necessary. 

It is evident that the rate at which the machine in the Exhibition is 
Capable of printing is only half that of The Times’ machine, since the 
number of cylinders is only four instead of eight. 

: One of the practical difficulties which Mr. Applegath had to encounter 
= the solution of the problem, which he has so successfully effected, 
tin from the shock produced tothe machinery by reversing the motion 
bs ; ¢ horizontal frame which in the old machine carried the type form 
ans inking table, a moving mass which weighed a ton! This frame had 
pa of 88 inches in each direction, and it was found that such a 
eight could not be driven through such a space with safety at a greater 
Speed than about 45 strokes per minute, which limited its maximum 
Producing pores to 5000 sheets per hour. 
Rie. of the difficulties which Mr. Applegath had to encounter in the 
nstruction of this vast piece of machinery was to regulate the self- 
acting mechanism that the impression of the t pe form should always 
pm in the centre of the page, and so that the space upon the paper 
upied by the printed matter on one side may coincide exactly with 
onal oceupied by the printed matter on the other side. If the reader 
’ wpe carefully the paper now in his hands, by holding it up to the 
od t and looking through it, he will probably find that the edges of the 
erg ye on both sides of the paper very nearly, if not exactly, coincide. 
oe Spite of all the perfection which has been imparted to the ma- 
tion wit y the mechanical genius of its inventor an occasional devia- 
will occur, and the only wonder ig that such deviations should not 
greater and more frequent. 
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feet per second, and the paper is movod in contact with it of course at 
exactly the same rate. Now, if by any error in the delivery or motion 
of a sheet of paper it arrive at the printing eylinder 1- 
second too soon or too late, the relative position of columns will vary 
by 1-60th pe of five feet—that is to say, by one inch. In that case 
the edge of the printed matter on one side would be an inch nearer to 
the edge of ae orf than on the other side. 

This is an incident which rarely hap , but when it does a sheet, 
of course, is spoilt. In fact, the waste that cause is considerably 
less in the present vertical machine than in the former less powerful 
horizontal one. 

The machine erected in the Exhibition is intended to print woodcuts 
cut upon circular surfaces. Each of the four printing cylinders has 
in this case fifty inches’ space fox itself and its attendant inking rollers, 
being more than double the space allowed to The Times’ machine. 
This admits of an increased number of inking rollers, and a better dis- 
at ree ~! re —_ aan a , 

e vertica’ tion e inking rollers is very conducive to the 
goodness of ae work. for the type and engraving are only touched on 
their extreme surface, while in the horizontal machine, where the ink - 
ing rollers act by gravity, all sides of the are liable to be inked. 
Also any dust shaken out of the paper, which formerly was deposited 
upon the inking rollers, now falls upon the floor. 

With this machine 50,000 impressions have been taken without stop- 
ping to brush the form or table.— T'imes. 
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THE PRESENT REQUISITES FOR A STATESMAN. 


It is a common complaint among the /audatores temporis acti,—and 
our author echoes it in more that one passage—that the race of great 
statesmen has died out,—that their modern representatives are dwarfed 
and dwindled, and that statesmanship itself has become low, time- 
serving, and mediocre. The sentiment is no new one; as the men of 
our days look upon Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, the men of their times 
looked back on Bolingbroke and Chatham; these in their turn on Hali- 
fax and Clarendon; and these again on Walsingham and Burleigh. 
Bat the truth is that the statesmen of one age or country are unsuited 
to the requirements of another ; and it is from failing to bear this in 
mind that we are so generally unjust to the men of our own day, so 
needlessly desponding about our future, and so apt unduly to extol the 
great leaders of the past. Our age demands very different qualifica- 
tions in its public men from those which made men eminent and ser- 
viceable in the times of our forefathers. The statesmen of an auto- 
cratic government, like Austria or Russia, would scarcely be more out 
of place in a constitutional government like ours, than the statesmen 
of Elizabeth, or Charles, or Anne would find themselves in the reign 
of Victoria. The magnificent powers of Sully and Richelieu, even of 
Stein and Hardenberg, would be misplaced in the latitude of London. 
Marlborough and Godolphin would be impeached for corruption; the 
domineering genius of Lord Chatham would cause him to be shelved as 
an ‘impracticable’ man, with whom it was impossible to act; the im- 
panes temper of Hyde and Strafford would be much more promptly 

atal to them in our days than they at last became even in their own ; 
and even a Cecil could scarcely manage to govern with a reformed 
parliament as ‘ viceroy over them.’ The very qualities which made men 
great in public life formerly, would bar them out from public life now. 
A vast change has taken place in the nature of the statesmanship re- 
quired; and it is still in progress. The statesmanship required now 
is far less initiative and more administrative than formerly. A public 
man in the present day cannot decide upon his principles and purposes, 
and carry them out by the mere force of the high position to which his 
sovereign may have raised him.* He is deba from the glorious 
pene which belongs to the rulers of autocratic states, of deciding in 

is gown mind on the measures suited to ensure his country’s grandeur 
or well-being, and enacting and enforcing them, regardless cf the op- 
ro of parties less far-seeing, less profound, less patriotic than 

imself. He cannot place before him a great object, and say, ‘ This 
my position as prime minister enables me to attain, and I will egard 
present hostility and blame, and trust to future results to justify and 
vindicate my wisdom.’ He is denied that noblest privilege of the wise 
and mighty—that which gives to statesmanship its resistless fascina- 
va for the ripened mind—the right to elaborate, ‘in the quietness of 

jught,” @ system of policy, solid in its foundations, impartial in its 

justice, far-reaching, lervnyen g beneficent in its operation,—and to 

ursue it with unswerving and imperturbable resolve. He cannot, 
ike Peter, systematise the civilization of a barbarous empire; he can- 
not, like Richelieu, by the union of high office and indomitable will, 
subdue and paralyse a haughty and ancient aristocracy ; he cannot, 
like Colbert, reconstruct the finances and commerce of a great king- 
dom; he cannot, like Stein, by an overpowering fiat, raise a whole 
nation of prolétaires out of serfdom into civil possessions and civil 
rights. He is powerless except in as far as he can induce others to 
agree with him. He has not only to conceive and mature wise schemes, 
he has to undergo the far more painful and vexatious labour of per- 
suading others of their excellence, of instructing the ignorance of 
some, of convincing the understandings of others, of combating the 
honest prejudices of one party, of neutralising the interested opposi- 
tion of another ; he has to clip, to modify, to emasculate his measures, 
to enfeeble them by some vital omission in order to conciliate this an- 
tagonist, to clog them with some perilous burden in order to satis 
that rival, till he is fain to doubt whether compromise has not rob 
victory of its profit as well as of its charms. 

These are some of the difficulties which statesmen have to overcome 
in acountry where Parliament is omnipotent, and where every citizen 
ig a dogmatic and self-complacent politician. Though modern states- 
manship may call for other qualities than those needed in former days, 
the qualities are assuredly neither fewer, less lofty, nor less rare. A 
thorough mastery of facts, a clear a a patient temper, a per- 
seve will; a profound knowl of men, of the motives which 
actuate them, of the influences by which they are to be swayed; skill 
to purchase the maximum of support by the minimum of concession ; 
tact to discern the present temper and the probable direction of the 
popular feeling ; sagacity to distinguish between the intelligent and 
the unintelligent public opinion, between the noisy clamour of the un- 
important few, and the silent convictions of the influential many, be- 
tween the outcry which may be safely and justly Seas and the 
expression of the mind of the country which it would be wrong and 
dangerous to withstand ;—these are surely qualifications which demand 
no ordinary combination of moral and intellectual endowments. The 
statesman of to-day requires as comprehensive a vision and as profound 
a wisdom as in former times, with intenser labour, and a far wider 
range of knowledge: but he requires other gifts which formerly were 
scarcely needed. For, he now has not only to decide what ought to be 
done, and what is the wisest way of doing it, but he has to do it, or as 
much of it as he can, in the face of obstacles of which Machiavelli had 
no conception, which would have baffled Mazarin, and at which even 
Chatham or Walpole might have stood aghast. To quarrel with @ 
statesman because he is what his age compels him to be, because he 
meets the requirements of his day and generation, because he does not 
import into a democratic age, and into a country in which the popular 
element is unprecedently active and powerful, the habits and qualities 
of mind which could only find their fitting field and natural develop- 
ment in aristocratic or despotic eras, is simply to join issue with the po- 
litical necessities of the times. In England, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, with a reformed Parliament, with a free and powerful 

ress, with a population habituated throughout all its ranks to the 

iscussion of political affairs, a minister, whatever be his genius, can 
no longer impose his will upon the nation; to be useful and great he 
must carry the nation along with him, he must be the representative 
and embodiment of its soberest'and maturest wisdom,—not the deposi- 
tory or exponent, still less the imperious enforcer, of views beyond 
their sympathy, and above their comprehension. The nature of our 
government prescribes the qualifications of our statesmen; to hanker 
after a different order of men is to pine for a different order of things. 
—Edinburgh Review. - 


WHY ARE WE ALL SO GOOD-TEMPERED ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—When I last addressed you everything seemed dismal and dis- 
gusting. The Whigs wouldn’t govern us, the Protectionists couldn’t, 
the Peelites neither couldnor would. As for the Manchester mind, it 
sat like Cinderella in the dust-hole, and biding its time, and thinking 
of the “‘ coming man” while its ugly old sisters thy, rival factions were 
fighting for the slipper. Nor was thisall. Tbe Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s wouldn't do away their “ twopenge ;” Smithfield wouldn’t 
betake itself to its own place; the Queen wouldr’t open St. James’s- 





park; noble owners of galleries wouldn’t }¢:t the public see their pic- 
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tures. Nobody, in short, would do an 
as possible to his nei 


ything but make himself as 
disagreeable bours, and all England was as 
eee nan asan old maid with an impending attack 


Add to this, that behind and above all towered the 
Great Exhibition, filling many a heart with awe and fear as the Ist of 
May drew nearer and nearer, for on that terrible day, be it remem- 
bered, we were either to be stilettoed by foreign Socialists or 

by domestic Chartists ; it was not quite clear which, but certain it was 
that on that day the respectable classes were to be exterminated — 
Does any one deny that there wasa considerable expectation that some- 


dreadfal would happen on the 1st of May? If so, I leave 
to him to the Rev. Blazes Funkin, curate of Littleplack, 
who, on the Sunday before the opening of the Exhibition, frightened all 


the old n of that famous town out of their wits by preaching 
discourse in which he intimated his conviction that the metropolis, and 
along with it Littlepluck, was in for pase a before that 
day week—* the torch of civil discord the dagger of 
foreign assassin,” and inculcating “the duty of Christian 
in case constituted authority should sink in ” 
one doubts how des our case was three weeks 
to the Rev. Blazes Funkin for the loan of the sermon to which 
and he will see, hardened sinner and sceptic that he is, how 
a? t to have been on Sunday, the 27th day of A 

ell, sir, the dies ire has passed, and how do we all feel t? 
soceunain Toa! hope is aay Sigg tone - 

only t ma us all oncea year at le 

we were never 80 Leniahte and tempered. There are the 
just eee Geeaes in May as they were in March, but 
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do we th them now? Nomore than we quarrel with a ser- 
vant w incorrigible faults have caused us to give him q 
What he does brush our clothes the wrong way, and what 
he will clean our sticking-plaster boots with common , and 
what though the awful sinner has been detected in possing ‘ 
between 11 and 1 on Sunday at an adjacent of ~ 


ing toMr. Poundtext! After the fa has been given, all you 
can say is, “Poor John, what apity it is that he has taken 

bad ways of late; but it’s no use scolding any more, he’ll go at the 
end of the month, and then we must see if we can’ 
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who will do his work better.” So much forthe W As for the 
Protegtionists, and Peelites, and the Manchester Maid of All Work, 
we are all too pleased with ourselves and everybody to think of losing 


our temper running after their characters till John’s month is nearly 
up. It will be time enough to think of them when the evil day comes. 
Smithfield, too, is there still, just as foul a nuisance as before, but the 
lance of the House of Commons has transfixed the blatant beast, and 
its days are numbered, though it still roars loudly in the Court of 
Common Council, through the mouth of Mr. Handerton. What 
shall I say? The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have thrown 0) 
their exhit tion gratis; and as for the noble owners of 
there never was such a mistake as to suppose that their pictures have 
not always been accessible. Talking of hidin i 
under a bushel! why, that ass the public, if he had only known ii, 
might have cram his silly brains fall of seu 
these Meine f° on past. Really, if the the 
who have taken up the cudgels for the noble owners are carried ‘a lit- 
tle further, I shall believe that I haveseen the Westminster, Stafford, 
and Ellesmere collections over and again, though at this moment Iam 
ready to make oath that I have never set foot into one of their 
ries. While the public mind is so dangerously good-tem it is 
easy to make it believe coyint. 
And now for the cause of all this good-nature, In great measure no 
doubt it is owing tu the success which has attended the of the Ex- 
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hibition. It is far pleasanter to have present at one of the 

rious spectacles ever beheld by mortal eye than to have as a 
revolution, with its attendant pikes and But yet I it 
is rather the manner in which the took place than the: 


itself that makes us all so aay ae ust now. Ina word, I t 
we a thank the Queen, and Her Majesty may thank be ed for 
atmosphere of good humour in which we Londoners now Rig 
of all came that gracious edict which put an ex sher on the Pen- 
nyroyal plan of a public-private opening of thé tion—a by 
which her Majesty would have gone to the threshold of the 
Palace in state, and entering it would have declared the 
opened, greatly, no > to the edification of Pen 
tle, Backstairs,; and Ge., but much more to the rage 
ment of all the rest of the world, who amongst other causes of ht 
would have missed seeing Pennyroyal perform his famous feat of 
ing a mile backwards. The ink was scarce dry on this edict when it 
was followed by another rendering the office of my old enem - 
ona sinecure, and allowing our wives and daughters to 
St. James’s-park. This in itself was enough to make all 
loyal, but when the opening of the Exhibition came on its he 
when 25,000 souls had every one of them an ; 
ing that splendid t in the most perfect comfort, the 8 
House of Brunswick stood so proudly in the ascendant, that 
believe the mere women present on the occasion w. a 
on any invading army of , and have bundled them 
crop out of the three kingdoms. On the day of the I ov 
heard a German and a Frenchman disputing about ' . 
“Tt is a principle,” said the one. “ No, it is a passion,” screamed 
other, and would not give in; while in truth it is both: it is always 
a principle, even when the Crown behaves badly ; but let it treat the 
people well, and this quiet principle becomes a headlong swell- 

into such enthusiasm as the Fedochuss saw when he jotted down 
pe meter ve tack tes Ope Diptomartatie could not! tia 

{ matter a at the a 

precedent for ad the Queen? Was their eddrese missed on the 
occasion? What cared we if the Bear hugged the Lion—the > 
be it observed, not the British—and fluttered the feathers of the 
Eagle and overthrew them both in Portland-place, while all the 
b and beasts cackled and brayed “ bravo?” The only remark we 
should make to the owners of this menagerie, to those and 
be Wombwells who are just now making an exhibition 
at Warsaw, would be, “ Come over, my fine fellows, for 
rather than ours; come over, forget Haynau, and ev 
made comfortable for you. You shall have fal 
you shall be obliged to show wherever you go. 
put you under the surveillance of the police, and herd Oeasingren yl 
relate Sir James Graham to read i Joss letters before they reac h you. 
Do please come over and see Ca Paulet Somerset picking oa 
and weeping for his whiskers, which have fallen at the of Mr. 
Atropos Hardwicke ; and see, too. the flower of constitutional liberty, 
our Victoria Regia, blooming in the Crystal Palace, supported by & 
princely stem and surrounded by a Come over, and see 
@ free Queen and a free people, go and do likewise, if you 
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Here I might stop, but as the public is in a good humour perhaps it 
will take a Tittle word of advice e part. The Queen has behaved. 
well towards it, let it behave well towards the Queen. ‘‘ Behave well: 
to the Queen, indeed! Did we not behave well at the opening? Did) 
we not shout and cheer and wave our handkerchiefs, and throw up our. 
hats?” Yes, you did all this, and whenever her Majesty hes eee 
since you have almost torn her to pieces with your demonstr 3: 
even at the opening you were Dasa restrained by Mr. Mayne’s blue. 
brigade, and since the opening you think, like Msop’s jackass, that 
you cannot show your love better than by throwing your arms round 
the neek of your mistress. Do you not see that the surest way efi driv- 
ing her away from all places of public resoft is this pera 1g » 
and hunting, and worrying ? Nor is it the Queen alone that yeu hunt ; 
it is just the same, though yet more absurd, with any titled no- 
tability you can discover. “Therefore be warned, O public, aad be con~ 
tent with seeing —. of — bg pen. ilk 
And now, Sir, with many apologies for occupying so m : 
I am yours, &c. PIMLICOLA. 





THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


Butwer Lyrron’s New P’,ay. 


The comedy written by Sir Edward Br:lwer ton in aid of the 
foundation of. this noble institution, has been Bebe at Devonshire 
House with the greatest success. Not tle least incident occurred to 
shade what a late Drury-Lane manager might, in his own Titanic way, 
have called ‘the blaze of triumph” t/aat attended “« Not so bad as we 
seem ; or, many sides to ® Character.” From the first moment that 
the scheme was made known to hey: Majesty and Prince Albert, both 
the Queen and the Prince manifest.ed the liveliest interest in its suc- 
cess. The cordiality bestowed ri:pon the endeavours of the amateur 
company by these excellent perr,onages, hss been seconded in the most 
princely manner by the Duke «f Devonshire. With a munificence that 
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has made the name of his Grace a Mberality, exercised with | 

Spe winess judgment and the ot ry feeling, he dedicated his 
P| mansion to the cause of Literature and Art, His house was for many 
| days, it may be said, in possession of the amateurs ; and the noble 
+ hospitality with which he entertained the distinguished audience of 
Friday week could not be exceeded even in Devonshire House. 

The play began at half. past pine—her Majesty, Prince Albert, and 
the P and Princess Royal of Prussia occupying the Royal box, a 
most. beautiful structure erected for the occasion. The seats were 
filled by the most illustrious for rank and genius. There was the 
Duchess of Sutherland, a veritable Koh-i-noor; there was the “ Iron 
Duke,’’ in his best temper; there was Macaulay, Chevalier Bunsen, 
Van der Weyer—themselves authors ; in fact, all the highest repre- 
sentatives of the rank, beauty, and genius of this wonderful England, 
and her foreign Ambassadors. 

It is not our intention to enter upon a description of the play, so 
fully treated by our morning contemporaries—a play that has already 

into the hands of all the reading world. The play is, in the 

possible taste dedicated, to the Duke of Devonshire, “ in token of 

the earnest gratitude, both of author and performers, for the genial 

and noble sympathy which has befriended their exertions in the cause 

of their brotherhood.” Further, writes Sir Edward, “the debt that 

we can but feebly acknowledge, may those who come after us seek to 

repay; and may each loftier cultivator of art and letters, whom the 

established under your auspices may shelter from care and 

, see on its corner-stone your princely name—and perpetuate 

% distant times the affectionate homage it commands from ourselves. 

It is this hope that we can alone worthy the tribute which in 

my own name as author, and in the names of my companions the per- 

of the play first represented at Devonshire House, I now offer 

to Grace, with every sentiment that can deepen and endear the 

and admiration” of the author, and we may on our own part 

sad, of every man whose heart responds to the claims, the exalted and 
of art and literature. 

We append as a document what must be a piece of literary and ar- 
tistic history—the dramatis persone :— 


MEN. 
the son 
‘The Duke of Middlesex } Peers attached to } 
, ames II., common] 
‘Tee Bar! of Lofius called the First Pretender 
Lord Wilmot, a young man at the head of the mode 
more than a century ago, son to Lord Lofius oy 
Mr. Shadowly Softhead, a young gentleman from the 
Cit friend and doub to Lo ilmot as 
— aed os Walpele” Parliament, and ad-? 47. yon Forster. 


ae Bir play meron Thornside, a gentleman of good family Mr. Mark Lemon. 
Mr. h Eas , in business, highly res ct 
able, and a ffiend of Sir Geoffrey .. pect ¢ Mr. E. W. Topham. 


uF Lord nas Tid Pipa of Will’s Coffee.) Mr. Peter Cunningham. 


Mr, Frank Stone. 
Mr. Dudley Costello. 


Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 





; pA Bir as Timid, ant Mr. Westland Marston. 
Ta Colonel Flint, a ** } Mr. R. H. Horne. 
' } Mr. Jacob Tonson, a Bookseller pes -- Mr. Charles Knight. 
Smart, Valet to Lord Wilmot ad -- Mr. Wiikie Collins. 
Servant to Sir Geoffrey Thornside -- Mr. John Tenniel. 
, addy, O Sullivan, Mr. Fallen's Landlord .. Mr. Robert Bell. 
. David Fallen, Grub-street, Author and Pam- Mr. Aug. Egg, A.R.A. 


leteer, eo - be oe 
‘ wn Strongbow, Sir John Bruin, Coffee-house Loungers, Drawers, Newsmen, 
‘ y Watchmen, &e. &c. 
tly 
™® 
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WOMEN. 

| Lucy, daughter to Sir Geoffrey Thornside -- Mrs. Compton. 
B daughter to Mr. Easy as -- Miss Ellen Chaplin. 
The Silent Lady of Deadman’s Lane. 


. _ The Royal y pala the deepest attention to the progress of the 
wu pley, her esty frequently leading the applause. And when the 
Os n fell upon the three houre’ triumph, ce Majesty rose in her 
ate _ box, and by the most cordial demonstration of approval, “‘ commanded” 
may be the word) the re-appearance of all the actors, again 
receive the Royal approval of their efforts. Nor did the Queen and 
merely bestow applause. Her Majesty took seventeen places 
_ for herself, visitors, and suite ; and, further, as a joint contribution of 
‘ . herself and the Prince, headed the list of subscriptions with £150, 
: the sum total of £225. It is said that the receipts of the night 
{ £1000. Another representation at Devonshire House takes 
: , on Tuesday, the admission being £2... The Duke throws open his 
ha , and a ball will follow the comedy, and a new farce written for 
‘ the occasion, “Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” a farce in which 
Charles Dickens and Mark Lemon have principal characters. Both 
gentlemen are admirable actors. It is by no means amateur 
ying with them. Dickens seizes the strong points of a character, 
them out as effectively upon the stage as his pen undyingly 
em upon paper. Lemon has all the ease of a finished per- 
former, with a capital relish for comedy and broad farce. 
It has been rumoured that the Company of Guild and Literature 
‘will act one night in the City, under the patronage of the Lord Mayor 
Corporation. This would be worthy of the Mayor and Prince 
merchants of that city that distanced all competitors in its offer for the 
4 ‘, sutograph of Shakspeare—an immortal bit of writing we hope more 
| ag to Geile soatticctory’ ta tho gent engaged ixi this nobl 
: t very satisfactory to the gentlemen is noble 
f , endeavour to receive, as they have received, such general sympathy 
| _. and commendation. Of course, there are a few snarlers. But when 
: t has flushed into success (for what a charm is in success !) 
i —sneers will brighten into smiles, and ‘‘ Pooh-pooh” swell into “‘ Hur- 
4 rah!’ It would, however, be well of these cold-water critics, before 
> A eager the motives of the amateur company, to ask of themselves, 
* 6 the whole course of their career, they have ever devoted one tithe 
the time (and time is generally the only capital of authors and artists) 
: to the same ennobling object as that which, for weeks past and weeks 
‘eo to come, has div » and must divert, the attention of the amateurs 
J from the exercise of their daily em eens? 
However, as we have said, is success. A few small dull 
. Zolks who now sputter into the Guild in posse, will be ready to kiss the 
“* corner-stone” of the visible fabric. And that ‘‘ corner-stone,” truly 
i gays the author of the comedy devoted to its erection, must bear on it 
f the princely name” of Devonshire. 
To the above account, extracted from one of the London weekly pa- 
pers, we add the following rather cold praise from the Times, which 
had already anathematized the projeci. Of the literary merits of the 
_ Blece we find, however, some high laudations in print; but omit them, 
_ that we may judge of it ourselves, when it makes its appearance here. 


The action of the drama takes place in the reign of George I., and it 
{ _ is connected with history by a Jacobite plot and the intruduction of 
.. Jacob Tonson, the bookseller. The plot, which is not of the clearest, 
A * is somewhat as follows :—Lord Henry de Mowbray, a celebrated lady- 
, killer, who has died before the play begins, has left some posthumous 

y pos 
vemoirs in the hands of Mr. David Fallen, a Grub-street author. 
q\ ese memoirs contain facts likely to prove annoying to several persons 
in . ae and more especially to the brother of the deceased, the 
4) Duke of Middlesex. rd Wilmot, a leader of fashion, who is 
Paoli. ted by the rakes of the day, but who conceals an excellent heart 
) under ® mask of profligacy, and Mr. Hardman, a plebeian member of 
ef Parlia, 2ent, who strongly aapperse the Walpole Kaministeation, are 
rival loy “rs of Lucy, the daughter of Sir Geoffrey Thornside, an honest 
entlema % Who in early life has suspected his wife of an intrigue with 
edeceas @d Lord Henry, and has led an por / existence ever since. 
David Fall, “2, thongh he is starving himself and has six starving chil- 
dren to fee 4, is too honourable to part with the scandalous bequest, 
either for the * Price offered by the renowned bookseller, Jacob Tonson, 
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Fo ane, Reg TER pen Rape oanay ry Lucy’s heart, re- 
signs his pre’ 


ons. This is the main story, in which Mr. Shadowly 
Softhead, a cockney worshipper of fashion, who takes Wilmot for his 
model, and Mr. Easy, a respectable city gentleman, who is neverthe- 
less so proud of getting drunk with a lord that his pride takes him to 
the watch-house, appear as secondary personages. In the delineation 
of hi« characters the author has kept in view the title of his work, Vt 
so Bad aswe Seem, and it is the peculiar faculty of Hardman to diseo- 
ver the many sides of a man’s nature. Thus, in accordance with the , 
good-humoured moral of the play, the proud Duke’s superciliousness | 
is compensated by his high sense of honour, Wilmot’s rakish aberra- | 
tions are excused by his excellent heart and head, and David Fallen, 
though apparently an abject hireling, is found to possess a strong 
sense of virtue,—and so on, as far as one may be pleased to pursue the 
work of analysis. 
The lateness of the hour at which the comedy terminated prevents 
us from entering into any minute discussion of its merits. We would 
briefly observe that it is a piece more of character than of plot, and 
that though there are several strong situations, they are not closely con- 
nected by a continuous interest. The language is often brilliant, and 
if in the serious characters of Hardman and David Fallen it now and 
then becomes inflated, we should bear in mind that their speeches may 
be looked upon as orations in behalf of the class the performance is in- 
tended to benefit. The circumstances under which the res is pro- 
duced should also be taken into consideration, if we would fairly judge 
of its merits. In an amateur company everbody likes to do something 
of a distinctive nature, and hence an author, writing for such a com- 
pany, would not so much aim at concentratiou as a distribution of in- 
terest. 
The amateurs performed better, probably, than any other amateurs 
who could be collected together, and the decorative artists produced a 
spectacle which could not be excelled for completeness. It is previous- 
ly enumerated as follows : 

ScENERY. 
Lord Wilmot’s Lodgings, painted by Mr Pitt ; “ The Murillo,” by Mr Absolon; 
Sir Geoffrey Thornside’s Library, by Mr Pitt; Will’s Coffeehouse, by Mr Pitt. 
The Streets, and Deadman’s lane, by Mr. Tnomas Grieve; The Distressed Poet's 
Garret [after Hogarth,] by Mr Pitt; The Mall in the Park, by Mr Telbin; An 
open space near the River, by Mr Stanfield, R A; Tapestry Chamber in Dead- 
man’s-lane, by Mr Louis Haghe ; The Act Drop, by Mr Roberts, R A. 


—_-—- > -__— 


THE DERBY DAY AT EPSOM. 


In point of weather, the seventy-second anniversary of the Derby, 
(Wednesday, the 21st ult.), was remarkably fortunate ; a shower fell 
early in the morning, enough to lay the dust, but neither heavy nor 
long enough to have any effect on the course, which, as may be imagined, 
from our report of the first day, was any thing but favourable for hor- 
ses with doubtful feet. 
From the unusual facilities offered by the railways, we anticipated 
@ monster gathering, and we were not disappointed, for we will venture 
to affirm that a greater concourse was never before seen on Epsom 
Downs. The South-Western line and the road contributed liberally to 
the mass, but a vast majority patronized the Brighton Company, where 
trains were started from an early hour in the morning, at short inter- 
vals, up to half-past one, and with much less pressure and confusion 
than might reasonably have been expected on so exciting an occasion ; 
the arrangements, in fact, showed a marked improvement on last year. 
Great care was taken by the head of the police to prevent stoppages on 
the three thoroughfares from Epsom to the Downs, by placing horse 
patrols in different points ; in short, all concerned in the management 
of the course, or of matters connected with it, were well instructed, 
and carried out their orders in a businesslike and efficient manner.— 
With reference to the great event we may observe that itis many years 
since the race, up to the day, was looked upon as so “‘ open ;” of this 
the number of starters alone may be quoted as a proof; the “ million,” 
in fact, arrived on the course pretty generally impressed with the idea 
that some ‘‘ outsider” weuld win: they had had no Flying Dutchman 
or Voltigeur on whom to place their affections, and next to that (to 
the ring) very useful animal Lightfoot, the only horse to whom they 
evinced a decided leaning was the Marlborough Buck, and on him, ow- 
ing, perhaps, to the recent list defalcations, their investments were 
much lighter than would have been the case had the ‘* money market” 
been in a healthy state. The first race of the day got over, the pad- 
dock became the centre of attraction; the starters speedily emerged 
from it, and within a few minutes of the time fixed—three o’clock—were 
mounted, the course having previously been cleared with a tact, temper, 
and rapidity highly creditable to the police. Having taken their pre- 
liminary canters, the horses, thirty-three in number, one more than 
ever started for the Derby, Oaks, or St. Leger, returned to the paddock, 
were conducted from it to the post, and got off without the slightest 
failure at ten minutes past three. The race may be described in a very 
few words. Teddington waited in front to the turn, was never after- 
wards headed, and won in a canter; the Marlborough Buck beatin 
Neasham by a length, and the latter defeating Hernandez for the thir 
“ by a neck, Sir Joseph Hawley, who has now won both Derby and 
aks, and his party, win an immense stake, and most of the gentlemen 
are on the right side; on the other hand the “ring” loses almost to a 
man; and Mr. Davis, who had something like an 80,000/. book, admits 
that the winner and the Marlborough Buck were the worst horses he 
had in the race—his loss is very heavy. Job Marson won this race last 
ear on Voltigeur, and it is somewhat remarkable that the five leading 
avourites were the first past the winning chair. 
The densely-crowded state of the stand, and the enclosure, rendered 
it quite impossible to obtain a list of the company perfect ; we give a 
few names, however, to show that the turf still has patrons in the high- 
er classes :—Their og Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Nemours, 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince 
of Saxe-Weimer, the Marquis of Waterford, Marquis of Worcester, 
Lord Granville, Lord Glasgow, Lord Enfield, Lord March, Lord Eglin- 
ton, Lord Zetland, Lord Bessborough, Lord Strathmore, Lord George 
Manners, Lord Wilton, Lord Newport, Lord Uxbridge, Lord Maid- 
stone, Lord A. Fitzclarence, Lord Stanley, Lord Exmouth, Lord Bate- 
man, Sir Joseph Hawley, Sir W. Codrington, Sir G. Armytage, Sir 
Hume Campbell, Sir R. Peel, &c. 
The Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h, ft, for3 yrs old colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 21h; the second to receive 100 sovs., and the winner to pay 
100 sovs. towards the police and regulations of the course, and 50 


sovs. to the judge. One mile and ahalf on the new course. (192 
Subs.) 
Sir J. Hawley’s Teddington ...................----- (J. Marson) 1 
Mr. J. Clark’s Marlborough Buck....-.......---- (G. Whitehouse) 2 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Neasham.............----.--...----(J. Holmes) 3 
Lord Enfield’s Hernandez. .........-..---.------------ (8. Mann) 4 


The fol.owing also started, but were not placed: Mr. J. Powney’s 
Lamartine, Mr. Halford’s Prime Minister, Sir J. Hawley’s The Ban, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Heartbreaker, Mr. Waller’s Enterprise colt, Mr. 
Greville’s Ariosto, Mr. Higgins’s Theseus, Mr. H. Hill na The Moun- 
tain Deer, Mr. E. R. Clark’s Glenhawk, Lord Exeter’s Midas, Mr. 
Moore’s Alompra, Mr. Wentworth’s Azeth, Mr. A. Nichol’s Newmins- 
ter, Mr. Delamere’s Guy Mannering, Mr. Morris’s Hungerford, Sir T. 
Burke’s Bro. to Chanticleer, Baron Rothschild’s Tearaway colt, Mr. 
Neville’s Telescope, Lord Eglinton’s Bonnie Dundee, Lord Fglinton’s 
Hippolytus, Mr. Meiklam’s Constellation, Mr. Saxon’s The Black 
Doctor, Mr. Thompson’s Gholab Singh, Mr. F. Garner’s Serus, Mr. 
Worthington’s Goliah, Mr. Merry’s Louis Napoleon, Duke of Richmond’s 
Buckhound, Sir R. Pigot’s Molus, Sir R. Pigot’s Runnymede. 

Betting—3 to 1 agst Teddington, 7 to 1 agst Marlborough Buck, 7 to 
1 agst Hernandez, 7 to 1 agst Prime Minister, 15 to 1 agst Constella- 
tion, 15 to 1 agst Constellation, 15 to 1 agst Theseus, 15 to 1 agst Nea- 
sham, 22 to 1 agst Black Doctor, 30 to 1 agst Lamartine, 30 to 1 agst 





3) or for that off Ted by Lord Wilmot, who assumes the name and appear- 
{ ance of the equ ‘#lly renowned bookseller, Edmund Curll. But when 
} Lord Wilmot, th. towing off his disguise, addresses David as a friend of 
1 the Duke of Mida ‘esex, the man of Grub-street, remembering that he 
has beew especially meglected by the aforesaid Duke, gives up the man- 
ef uscript, by way of , “king the noblest revenge on the haughty aristo- 
ft erat. Now, this may uscript, though excessively stinging as far as the 
ry Duke is concerned, is ie by a letter which fully clears the 
. fame of Lucy’s mother; and Hardman, aware of this fact, obtains the 
t letter from the Duke by an ~~" to his honour. On the other hand, 
4 Lord Wilmot has discoy, ’ that Sir Geoffrey's wife, reputed to be 
a: dead, is living in an obscure residence, and procures a meeting between 
the mother and daughter. ',"hus the game of generosity is well played 
on es bee owt if oe" = a of Loftus (Wilmot’s fa- 
| ther), e e, ex, from the consequences of being im- 
iH in a Jacobite plot, Wiln.‘\ot has been no less animous, for 
‘has purchased from Sir Robert Walpole a Government office for Hard 
sf man at the price of @ Murillo. Advantages bring so great on either 





Hippolytus, 40 to 1 agst Bonnie Dundee, 50 to 1 agst Ariosto, and 1,000 
tol st any other. 

Buckhound took the lead from the post, and with the Enterprise colt 
in his wake, the latter waited on by Teddington, Constellation, Nea- 
shan’, and Ariosto, led the way nearly to the top of the hill, the run- 
ning L‘eing then taken from him by the Enterprise colt, Teddington fol- 
lowing Buckhound, in company with Neasham and Ariosto, next to the 
latter ly.‘ng Constellation, Heartbreaker, the Marlborougu Buck, and 
Lord Eglia vton’s two. This order lasted only to the mile post ; Tedding- 
ton then quitting his horses, and going on with a decided lead, the En- 
terprise colt’ and Buckhound giving way to Hernandez, the Marlbo- 
rough Buck, | Veasham, and Ariosto, to which lot the race, after making 
the turn, was confined. Marlborough Buck took the second place at 
the road, and hid it to the distance, where Neasham went up, and by 
sufferance, got wi thin a neck and shoulder of the favourite, by whom, 
however, he was very speedily disposed of. The Marlborough Buck 


and Hernandez wer® thus left within half a length of the favourite, 
who, having had the race in hand from the time he took up the 





side, love alone can settle where the Dalance is to be placed, and Hard- 


running, left them wi*hout an effort, and won in a canter by two 





ee 
lengths, the Mar!borough Buck beating Neasham by 4 length, Hernan. 
dez, who would have been third but for a disappointment opposite the 
stand, finishing a neck from the latter. Prime Minister was fifth, ang 
Theseus, Ariosto, and Lamartine well up. Rua in 2 min. 51 secs, 


On the Friday following, Lord Stanley won the Oaks Stakes with 
Iris, ridden by F. Butler. The betting before starting was 4 to 1 against 
her. A London paper says : 

‘** Many of the gentlemen are > on the right side, but Sir Joseph 
Hawley and his party have considerably reduced their Derby winnings, 
and the ring have materially added to their losses. Frank Butler has 
now won the Oaks five times, viz., on Poison, the Princess, Lady Eye. 
lyn, Rhedycina, and Iris.” 

Lord Stanley, whose star is in the ascendent, also won the Craven 
Stakes, with Uriel, also ridden by F. Butler, on the preceding Tues. 
day. 





Kuperial Parliament. 


RAILWAYS IN AMERICA. 
House of Lords, May 16. 

Lord STANLEY, in putting the question of which he had given no- 
tice, on the subject of the proposed railway from Halifax to Quebec and 
Toronto, reminded their Lordships that an individua! had offered to 
construct @ railway at his own cost, from Lake Superior to the Pacific, 
and that the United States’ Legislature had entertained the project, 
and had offered to sell him 78,000,000 acres of land, at 10 cents per 
acre, for the railway. This rendered it more important that the rai|- 
way from Halifax to Quebec and Toronto should be completed, and he 
believed that propositions had been made oA the Noble Earl to Mr. 
Howe, the able and indefatigable agent for Nova Scotia, which had 
found favor with the Legislature of Nova Scotia ; but, as he understood, 
the colony of New Brunswick had refused those terms, and had repeat. 
ed their adherence to their original terms, to transfer to the company 
or the Legislature ten miles of territory on each side the line, and un. 
less New Brunswick consented to the formation of the line, the consent 
of Nova Scotia and of Canada would be useless, and the great line of 
communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific would be carried 
on through the country of the United States, instead of through Brit- 
ish America, unless the Noble Earl comes to some terms with New 
Brunswick. He asked, therefore, if the Noble Earl would lay the pro- 
ceedings of the New Brunswick Legislature on the table, and if the 
Government were prepared to meet the views of the New Brunswick 
Legislature, which to him appeared fair ? 

arl GREY had no objection to lay the papers on the table although 
the information conveyed by them wa#very imperfect. He did not 
consider that the decision of the New Brunswick Legislature could 
be considered as final, as it had been hastily adopted at the end 
of a session on imperfect information. He had never yet heard that 
any really substantial company had offered to construct the line, and 
the only company from which he had received an offer was one which 
had been repudiated by the Governments both of Nova Scotia aud Can- 
ada. He had acted on the principle of declining communication with 
the ey of any company which was not countenanced by the 
Nova Scotian and Canadian Governments. He agreed with the Noble 
Lord as to the importance of the construction of this line, and he did 
not consider that what had passed in New Brunswick presented any 
insuperable obstacle to such construction. 

Lord MONTEAGLE had heard with extreme satisfaction the express- 
ion of opinion on the part of his Noble Friend that he did not consider 
the opposition of New Brunswick to be of such a natare as not to be 
overcome, and that the Legislature of that colony might yet be brought 
to aid in the making of the railway. He (Lord Monteagle) could not 
but exprsss the regret he felt when he found his Noble Friend had given 
up the occupation of the land when it had been offered to him. The 
whole question of the legislation for those North American railways, 
involving as it did the connexion between them and the mother country, 
as well as the improvement of 13,000,000 of acres of land, was one of 
great importance; and he hoped his Noble Friend would suspend any 
final proceedings on the matter until the opinion of the three colonies 
should have been obtained. He wished to know whether any steps had 
been taken with respect to the railway Bills of last year? 

Earl GREY said he had considered that it would have been much 
better to have the land under the management of a local (overnment 
instead of the British. With respect to the Acts referred to, they had 
been only received two or three days, and no steps had yet been taken 
about them, 

After a few words from Lord MONTEAGLE, 

Lord STANLEY wished to know, with reference to the company to 
which he had referred, whether there would be any objection to lay on 
the table the communications which had passed between them and the 
Government ? 

Earl GREY said if the Noble Lord wished to move for them they 
would be produced. 

The subject then dropped. 





ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE. 


MAx MARETZEK has the honor to announce to the public of New York, that the 
Astor Place Opera House will be opened fora short ooatons for the purpose of - 
cing the most favorite Operas, with the COMBINED TALENT of the late HAVANA 
ASTOR PLACE OPERA COMPANIES. 


MONDAY EVENING, June 9th, will be performed the popular Opera of 
DON GIOVANNI. 


The Cast will be announced in the daily papers, 


The Box Office will be open on Saturday, Juce 7th, at which time seats may be secured. 
Prices—Sofas and Parquette, first aud second tier of Boxes, One Dollar; Amphitheatre 
cents; secured seats $1 50. 
a Doors open at Seven, performance to commence at Eight. 
pera Nights—Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 








To Corresponpents.—J. M. Orillia, C. W. Your communication can- 
scarcely be called a tale, but we will put it into the shage of an advertisement 
next week (gratis). 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 [-2 a 110 3-4. 


QuEve ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1851. 








—_——— 


The Asia, Capt. Judkins, arrived in this port at an early hour 0 
Wednesday morning, bringing the Liverpool mails of the 24th ult.— 
They contain no political news of importance. The Ecclesiastical Ti- 
tles Bill has been the subject of much wearisome debate, nor is the 
end of it yet seen; although, from the very decided majorities latterly 
obtained by the Government on repeated divisions. it seems clear that 
there is a strong disposition in the House of Vommons to press it for- 
ward tocompletion. The Billi itself, as passed through Committee, hi 
appeared in print, and is a very plain-speaking document, brief, and to 
the point. Its preamble, which at the last date was still under discus 
sion, recites in general terms the effect of a former enactment, 10 Geo. 
IV., c. 7, 8. 24, prohibiting under penalty of £100 for each offence the 
assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles. The first clause of the al 
sent bill declares the Pope’s late “ brief, rescript, or letter apostolical, 
to be unlawful and void. The sccond, which contains the gist of the 
matter, runs thus: 

II. And be it enacted, that if, after the passing of this act, any r. 
son other than a person thereunto authorised by law in respect © = 
archbishopric, bishopric, or deanery of the United Church of Bos” 
land and Ireland, assume or use the name, style, or title of an — 4 
bishop, bishop, or dean of any city, town, or place, or of any ee 2 
or district (under any designation or description whatsoever) 1? ry 
United Kingdom, whether such city, town, or place, or such servi sgt 
or district, be or be not the see of the province, or co-extensive w't ith 
province of any archbishop, or the see or diocese, or co-extensive | 
the diocese of any bishop, or the seat or place of the church of any = on 
or co-extensive with any deanery, of the said United Church, the oy , 
so offending shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the non 
one hundred pounds, to be re¢overed as penalties imposed by thet 
ed act may be recovered under the provisions thereof. 
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The third clause exempts the Bishops of the Protestant Episeopal 
Church in Scotland from the operation of the act. Viewed as a whole, 
there is no mistaking its effect, if informations under it may be laid by 
any common informer ; but, as we observed last Saturday, if it be left 
te the disoretion of the Attorney-General for the time being, it may be- 
come a dead letter in the hands of anultra-liberal Ministry. ,That this 
would be the case now canscarcély be expected,so farregards England, 
for even Lord John Russell, with all his shilly-shallying on the ques- 
tion, would not dare to leave the law unapplied there, if law it should 
become. As regards Irelani, on the other hand, it would be manifest- 
ly inconvenient and might lead to disastrous results, that any attempt 
should be made to suppress the titles of the Romish clergy. Why 
should not the House of Commons recognise in its practical enactments 
that distinction between the two countries which is notorious to all the 
world, and leave it open for any one to assert in England the entire 
supremacy of the Protestant Faith, but not leaving it practicable for 
any mischief-maker in Ireland to stir up the smouldering fires of reli- 
gious strife? But probably such an idea would be scouted by the red- 
tapist as a dangerous innovation ; and therefore, so long as legislators 
deal with fictions rather than with facts, so long will they be embar- 
rassed in these complicated questions. 

The Parliamentary discussions of the week offer little temptation in 
the way of extract; but elsewhere will be found under that head a 
jastification of our remark, made last Saturday, that Earl Grey could 
scarcely have expressed unwillingness to encourage rail-roads in the 
British North American Colonies, however our friends there may be- 
lieve that his Lordship’s impracticable proposals bring about the same 
result which would ensue from total indifference. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to remind readers, that Lord Stanley is altogether in error in 
his unmistakeable allusions to Mr. Asa Whitney and the treatment 
which he experienced from Congress. The misstatement is the more 

singular, since Mr. Whitney is reported to have had interviews with 
Lord Stanley himself, as well as with Earl Grey and other eminent 
public men. Of that gentleman’s magnificent and plausible scheme for 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by meanvy of a rail-road, it will 
be time enough to speak when the project is seriously contemplated: 
We will now only register our impression, that a rail-road in one 
respect resembles a novel—to be a good one, it must have a beginning 
aad an ending, both well laid out in the author's mind, ere he takes the 
work in hand. Starting points abound; but it is not so easy to ar- 
range satisfactory conclusions; and if Mr. Whitney calculates on the 
bulky produce of the East finding its way to Europe by his proposed 
route, we humbly conceive that he is mistaken. At the same time, this 
gentleman’s talent, zeal, and enterprising spirit are deserving of all 
the praise which they command. 

Sir Harry Smith, the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, is paying 
the penalty of want of success, in having two ‘‘ Commissioners” ap- 
pointed to “ assist” him in conducting the political department of this 
unfortunate Caffre war. Although said to be persons eminently qual- 
ified for the business entrusted to them, the arrangement smacks too 
much of meddling and want of confidence, to be likely to work well; 
and although the ministry in both Houses of Parliament has denied ang 
intention of superseding the Governor, it has refused to exhibit a copy 
of the instructions they bear, or to define their precise authority. It 
may be a point of honour with Sir Harry not to resign, whilst the colony 
is in military difficulties, but one cannot help sympathising with his 
Wounded feelings. 

A matter of great importance to the Colonies of Great Britain en- 
gages just now some attention from the London press,—much more 
than it has done from the Imperial Legislators. On the 20th ult., Sir 
W. Molesworth presented a petition to the House of Commons from cer- 
tain inhabitants of Van Dieman’s Land, complaining of the renewal of 
the transportation of convicts thither, after a partial abandonment of the 
system, and an alleged promise from the Colonial office that it should 
be abandoned altogether. The Coloaists are leaguing to resist this in 
fusion of moral poison. Earl Grey is determined to continue it. It is 
not difficult to foresee the result ; and that the Cape of Good Hope scene 
will be re-acted over again. But to return to the House of Commons. 
It wae the eve of the Derby Day at Epsom, and the House was counted 
out at half-past seven o’clock, immediately after Sir George Grey had 
concluded a very poor apology for forcing criminals upon unwilling Co- 
lonists. Jf the legion of philanthropists who are planning a regener- 
ation of the whole world, excepting their own countrymen, would but 
concentrate their energies upon domestic reformation, one might be 
spared such paragraphs as the following, with which the European 
Times of the 24th ult. concludes an article on the subject; the point of 


Pg is that Van Dieman’s Land must be abandoned as a convict sta- 
on. 


” Ha pily, we have abundant ions in other parts of the world 
tewhich wecansend the most dantened of our mo cm = 


4 very comforting hint truly for isolated, weak, and conveniently 
located Colonies ! 

In & corner of last week’s .fthion, was noticed the fact that an officer 
of the Guards, of high connections, had been committed to the House 
f Corvection for ten days. A wery silly degree of importance has 
Deen attached to the sentence, just as if there were any real exemption 
from the penalties of the law, for aristocratic offenders against it. It 
is no more surprising that inso clear a cage the Magistrate sent Capt 
Somerset to prison, than that whilst there he should have been visited 
by his personal friends ; and as every journel hassome remark to make, 
we will add that this little incident, in place of being a break-down of 
Privilege, wili have, in its moral effects, a direct tendency to uphold 
aur aristocratic institutions. 

Several fatal railway accidents have oecurred in England’; fires also 
have been destruetive of human life, and in the Eastern quarter of Lon- 
don a range of new and unfinished buildings fell to the ground on the 
17th ult., burying ia its ruins several hapless labourers. These events, 
however, throw only @ momentary gloom over the Metropolis, interest 
and exeitement being still wound up to the highest pitch in all that 
Concerns the great show of human industry. In truth, the daily inci- 
dents attending it are of themselves sufficient to fill up as much space 
as can reasonably be devoted to this one subject in our columns. The 
receipts of one day nearly reached £4000 ; and the Commissioners will 

48 sorely puzzled what te do with their gigantic surplus, as was 
_ the Chancellor of the Exchequer with his unaccustomed sur- 
Plus revenue. We wish them a happy solution of the pleasing embar- 
me and considering how judicious their course has hitherto been, 
be ok for it without much doubt. So that the disposal of it be kept 

ear of Downing-street, it will probably be well appropriated. We 
— that we have no room for an account of the entertainment given 
ps © Metropolitan Local Commissioners to the Foreign Commission- 
pe a It took Place at Richmond, and was avery fraternal affair. Lord 

p co presided.—Queen Victoria, with her family and a distin- 

pres ed circle of foreign visitors, has retired for a while from the fes- 
1¢s of the London season to her charming marine villa, at Osborne, 


in the Isle of Wich A 
gz t. A state ball was a i 
the ni t of ‘ " was given at Buckin cham Palace, on 





All the world looks on with the profoundest interest, when the peri- 
odical battle of French polities is fought ef ¢¢ armis in the streets of 
Paris. So melo-dramatic is the performance, so earnest are the actors, 
and so absorbed the spectators, that realiy, whilst it lasts, excitement 
—that great desideratum of this newspaper-ridden age—is kept up to 
the highest point. As, however, the sounds of warfare cease by de- 
grees, and its arena is gradually abandoned to hacknied politicians ant 
smart editors, the attention of spectators very materially -flags. So it | 
has been of late. Terrible as have been the political tragedies played in 
Paris, the interludes have become exceedingly insipid ; the civil struggle 
between Monarchy snd Republicanism having been of late nothing more 
than a personal partisanship, in which any sound principles of action 
could only be discerned at remote intervals. But there is prospect of 
achange. Ere long something will be done, to vary the eternal bub. 
ble of written and spoken compositions. At tli® close of last month the 
National Assembly was to take into consideration the propriety or fea- 
sibility of revising the Constitution, or, in other words, was to sit in 
judgment on the Republic itself. Three great parties are, we believe, 
united in their determination to upset it, if possible—the Bonapartists 
who desire to re-elect Prince Louis Napoleon, the Orleanists who 
would bring about a Regency oh behalf of the young Comte de Paris, 
and the Legitimists who fondly dream of an impossible restoration in 
the person of their so-called Henry V. Of the Republicans there 
are many grades and shades; and well is it that there are so, for the 
noisiest and hardest fighiing of thatclass are certainly not competent men 
for ruling the destinies of a nation. Lamartine for iustance, though 
inflated and dreamy, has done good service to the cause of order, and 
he is again emerging from the retirement of private life, and coming for- 
ward as the champion of theRepublic. The plot thickens, and anon there 
will be news from Paris worth setting down. The only glimmer of an ex- 
pressed principle which we can now perceive is one against Free Trade, 
just made by aCommittee of the Assembly. Monarchists or Republicans, 
Frenchmen cling tenaciously to Protection. Minor items from Paris 
are not of importance. It is stated that frequent collisions take place 
in Rome between the French troops quartered there and the Pontifical 
troops. 

A meeting of crowned heads at Warsaw is noted. It consists of the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the Kings of Prussia and Saxony. 
It may be gravely doabted whether they will discover the central-Eu- 
ropean philosopher’s stone—a settlement of the German question 








Valparaiso was visited by a series of earthquake shocks, on the 3rd 
of April, and during several succeeding days. Some of the public 
buildings were materially injured, but there appears happily to have 
been no loss of life. The details scarcely warrant the heading of 
‘‘ Valparaiso nearly destroyed,” under which the news was first pro- 
mulgated. 

Steamers from Chagres continue to arrive freighted with passengers 
returning home from California, the bearers in many cases of very 
considerable amounts in gold. The news thence is again astounding 
as to fresh discoveries of the precious metal, and will give renewed 
impulse to emigration in that direction. 





By late accounts, it appears that the long continued difficulties be- 
tween the Hawiian Government and the French Commissioner at the 
Sandwich Islands have been finally settled by treaty; and the French 
frigate La Serieuse, which has lain im ¢errorem at Honolulu during a 
period of three months, was announced as preparing to leave that port. 

The squabble mainly related to the duty to be levied on French 
brandy; but the particulars and those of the compromise belong to 
that enormous miscellaneous budget which the weekly journalist is 
compelled to throw aside. 








There appears some probability that the citizens of New York will 
at last have a Park worthy of that name, the Board of Aldermen hav- 
ing approved of the project, since it was recommended to them offici- 
ally, by a Message from Mayor Kingsland. It consists of the purchase 
and laying out of a well wooded tract of ground lying between sixty- 
sixth and seventy-fifth streets, and running from the Third Avenue to 
the East River. Notwithstanding the obvious advantages of such a 
scheme, if feasible at a moderate cost, it finds strenuous opponents in 
portions of the city press. 





A dissolution of partnership between Mademoiselle Jenny Lind and 
Mr. P. T. Barnum is one of this week’s items of gossip ; and the period of 
it is publicly announced to be the completion of one hundred concerts, 
the last of which, in this city, took place last night. Distant readers 
may well imagine that we are not in the confidence of either party, and 
cannot therefore pretend to satisfy their natural curiosity as to the 
causes of this break-up, in an enterprise crowned hitherto with the 
most triumphant success. It remains therefore doubtful, so far as we 
are concerned, whether a due sense of the dignity of that profession of 
which she is so bright an ornament has at length found its way to the 
lady’s mind—whether, in short, having failed to perceive anything 
derogatory to her position as an artist in becoming the successor to 
Tom Thumb, she has shrunk from being mixed up, in the great Ma- 
nager’s schemes, with those “ nine living elephants imported from Cey- 
lon” which on Monday last paraded the streets of New York. Whe- 
ther this be so, we cannot tell; but we should be delighted to be assur- 
ed of the fact. One thing is certain—that the terms on which the 
separation is intimated to the public through Mr. Barnum’s card were 
not agreed upon, inasmuch as the lady’s secretary has been instructed 
to issue another, intimating that the former might mislead the public, 
and induce the belief that Mademoiselle Lind had determined to sing 
no mere in America. On the contrary, the card informs us that if her 
health permit she may ‘“‘ make a short tour in Western New York and 
Canada, in order not to disappoint those who, from expecting to hear 
her at home, haverefrained from visiting the Atlantic cities.” 

We quete the exact terms, because they show that the absurd adula- 
tion, showered upon this excellent woman and accomplished vocalist 
by the press, has not been without its customary effect; or that the 
spirit of puffing has been ineradicably imbibed by her connection with 
the master spirit ofthatart. One might really suppose that the Great 
Mogul or Queen Victoria at least was about to visit his or her expect- 
ant subjects—not that certain concerts would probably be given in 
certain places, at so much (no trifle) per head. 

We venture to commend one more point to the consideration of our 
brethren of the press; and it matters not, in looking at it, whether the 
pec.wmiary result of the expiring partnership be one million of dollars 
ora tenth part of that amount. The public have paid an enormous 
sum to hear a favourite singer, and if the public estimate the pleasure 
at that }\rice, so much the better for the artist—provided the artist re- 
ceived it, But here, the artist has not gained one half of the receipts. 
Solve us the question—has she received too little, or have we paid too 
much ?—and if hereafter speculation interfere between the public of 
this abounding land and the best of European artists who will seek it, 
as matter of cou.*se, do not, U gentlemen of the press, be too ready to 
hail these speculators 4s the true friends of the public and of Art. 





—— 

The new schooner yaeht America, destined to sail against the crack . 
vessels of her tonnage in England, has been bought, out and out, by. 
the spirited gentlemen whe contemplated becoming her proprieters at 
a very high price, provided she fulfilled ** her munifest destiny.” This 
isa spirited and independent way of beginning, and we wish them, 
what every Englishman will wish them—an exceedingly pleasant ex- 
cursion. The match between the America and the Maria is to take 
place next week. On Thursday last, the annual Regatta of the New 
York Yacht Club took place, but the want of wind was a drawback to 
the day’s enjoyment. The first-class prize was won by the sloop Una 
of 60 tons belonging to Mr. J. M. Waterbury—the second-class by the 
sloop Sport formerly known as the Hornet. 





The spirituality of the ‘‘ Rochester Knockings” has become decidedly 
materiajized, through the recent publication in the Tribune of a state- 
ment by a female relative of thé Exhibitors, exposing the whole affair 
asa humbug. The “light fantastic toe” is announced as the instru- 
ment wherewith the unaccountable noises were produced. Although 
we gave no place to the reports of the delusion practised, we deem it 
right to aid in circulating the exposure. ‘ a 





The steam ship Pacific, Capt. Nye, of the Collins’ line, is egtitled to 
the laurels in Atlantic steam-navigation She has now made the 
quickest passages each way, having on her last voyage to Livergool, 
accomplished the voyage in nine days and twenty hours. , 





‘© A Subscriber” enquires whether the Cunard steamers are re- 
stricted in the application of steam by Government order. They are 
not and never were; but the Engineers are under positive orders from 
the owners, dictated by a prudent desire to avoid risk. We may add 
that the offer of liberal rewards to Engineers, if suecessfal in rapid 
passages, is an objectionable, and may become a dangerous precedent. 





Tue Satirist on HIs PaepECEssons—THACKERAY’s LECTURES.— 
On Thursday, the great satiric painter of social life—the Fielding of 
our times—commenced at Willis’s Rooms the first af those Lectures on 
the English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century, whieh many. months 
ago we announced as in preparation. We have never heard a lecture 
that delighted us more. It was thoughtful and picturesque, with some 
wonderful traces of pathos and far-reaching sentences. Dwelling 
upon the moral aspects of Swift’s position and career, rather than at- 
tempting a criticism on his works, Thackeray held his audience from 
first to last. He gave a vivid picture of the early life and loneliness 
of the great satirist amidst the exasperating servilities and insults en- 
dured from Temple’s household, as also of the turbulent political bravo 
coming up to London to carve for himself a pathway among lords whom 
he despised. Inthis part of the lecture it was felt that, while satiriz- 
ing that condition of political corruption which made Swift a bravo 
and used him as such, the censor still touched upon living foibles—at 
the allusion to the South Sea Bubble, with its Railway parallel, we ob- 
served some fair shoulders wince! Nor were religious cant and for- 
malism untouched in the admirable picture of Switt’s sacrifice of his 
life to an hypocrisy. The audience wereof the elite—Thomas Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Milman, Milnes, Sir Robert Inglis, the Duke and Duchess 
of Argyle,éhe Duchess of Sutherland, vey! Constance Leveson Gow- 
er, Lady Lichfield, with many others, not a few lovely women, and se- 
veral men well known in Literature and Art.—London Leader. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The Exhibition still lords it over all other attractions. One hears, 
sees, speaks, thinks of little else; and to alla ince it must have 
run “ a dead-heat” with the ‘* Derby,” for on memorable day the 
numbers appeared as undiminished asever. How far the larger crowds 
of next week will diminish the interest of the present crowds, remains 
to be seen; but the probabilities are, that the two days devoted to 
crowns and half-erowns will not be eclipsed in numbers by those devo- 
ted to shillings, since the euriosity of season tickets alone is anything 
but satisfied. With Russia just out of the ice of the Baltic, and about to 
make its display in the space so long vacant; with unpacked silks and 
velvet from Lyons, and plate, bronzes, and dijouterie from Paris, and 
another importation into the almost vacant space of the United States, 
there seems quite enough of novelty to come, to make pleasure-seekers, 
loungers, and gossips of all sorts, as intent upon the forthcoming, as they 
have been on the present glories of display. 

Royalty is as regular and as punctual to early hours as at the begin- 
ing, perhaps more so; and unless the lieges mend their manners, we 
may anticipate that the matutinal appearance of her Majesty will take 
place even earlier than hitherto, in order to avoid the ance to 
which, on two or three occasions during the past week, the Royal party 
have been subjected 

Financially, the Exhibition promises to be a triumph of no ordinary 
character, and its Chancellor of the Exchequer may calculate upon an 
almost alarming surplus. The receipts are upwards of £100,000 al- 
ready. The daily admissions gummy net some £2000 at the lowest 
point, and in some instances much more. On Tuesday, the 20th, the 
receipts reached the sum of £3360 15s. for single day admissions; whilst 
the season tickets realised £350 14s: thus making the day’s receipts a 
total of £3711 9s! As to the season tickets, the demand within this 
few days has been almost as great as ever; but at last symptoms ofa 
falling off have manifested themselves, yet some circumstance may again 
arise to give them another ‘* run” in the market. 

The exciting topic amongst the exhibitors during the past fortnight 
has been the constitution and decissions of the juries. There is an 
intensity about this which shows how earnestly the inventors, manu- 
facturers, and workers have entered into the spirit of the contest of 
excellence in which they have been engaged. After much careful 
consideration and selection, the juries have been fairly constituted ; and 
it is not too much to say, that, in all probability, they are composed of the 
best men of their respective departments in Europe, both as regards 
knowledge and standing. A council of chairmen has been formed. 
These represent the thirty classes into which the Exhibition is divided, 
a jury being appointed for each class. The meetings of this body were 
preliminary to those of the several juries, and modes of action and 
principles of award were settled thereat. 

On Monday, the 12th, inst., the general body of the jurors met in 
the Royal Commission Room, at the Buiiding ; and, probably, a similar 
body of men were never gathered together in one spot at the same time, 
certainly not with the same purpose, as they were on this occasion col- 
lected—that of doing honour to the talent, to the skill and industry, 
not merely of one country, but of the whole world. Since that day 
they have been actively engaged in pursuing their labours, under the 
direction and with the assistance of the gentlemen appointed to this 
special and highly important and honourable service. The juries being 
divided into groups, according to the nature of the productions os 
which they are called to adjudicate, a deputy-commisioner is appointed to 
each group, with a special commissioner and secretary to attend to the 
general working. The thirty classes are divided into five groups 
thus :—Group A, four juries for raw materials; Group B, six juries 
for machinery; Group ©, ten juries for textile fabries; Groups D and 
E. eight juries for hardware, furniture, &c. ; Group F, two juries for 
miscellaneous manufactures and fine arts. These are placed in charge 
of the following gentleman :— 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S,, Special Commissioner. 

DEPUTIES. 

Professor Wilson, F R.§ E, for Group A. Raw materials.—Colonel Lloyd, 
F RS, for Group B. Machinery.---Mr. George Wallis, for Group C. Textile 
manufactures—Captain Boscawen Ibbetson, F R 8, for Group D. Metallic and 
fibrous substances.—Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., for Group E. Miscellaneous 
manufactures and fine arts.—Lieutenant Ward, RB, Secretary to the Depart- 
ment. 

Of course the proceedings are ** private and confidential.’ Here and 
there in the Building may be seen groups of gentlemen carefully ex- 
amining the articles exhibited, spreading broadcloths qn tables, hold- 
ing fabries up to the light; and, doubtlessly, many of the ladies think 
that, among other wonders of the place, the gentlemen have taken to 
*‘ shopping” on their own account. All this goes on silently, and with- 
out bustle. Police prevent the too near intrusion of the visitors, and 

















‘ th books to record: the jurors by a species of magic, 
pee oe ee ae like, when they like, and how 
} th touch and handle, too—that forbidden privilege which 
3 pa Soy many net ody th excitement. In short, these 
i, Reus el eavgen body than éven the Royal Commision- 


Pi ers or Executive Committee themselves. take who they please 
into the Exhibition, ask them all manner of questions, examine and 
A cross-examine exhibitors, and dive into the very recesses of the whole 
: matter, and that without let or hindrance from any body. Happy ju- 
rors! except that your work is more than plentiful, and your task as 
difficult a one as can be ned, since you are expected to achieve the 
triumph of realising the anticipations, and recognizing the transcendent 
merits of about 15,000 ple, each of whom expects, of course, areward 

suitable to his owa estimation of his own talents. = 
» The educational movement in connection with the Exhibition, is pro- 


grossing. Professor Co expositions to his pupils of King’s 
liege have given A ere business o 


8 
in ; and the 
the juries over, several of the emen who have been most actively 


in the ly be found as actively engag- 

pyr lai aye -geeeery worth to those ¥ diets who take sufficient interest 

é roductions, machinery, and manufactures, to 

attend meetings for that purpose. Professor Austed leads the way, 

with a course of lectures on mi’ and mining operations. 

These are to be delivered every Friday and rday, until the com- 

on of the course, between the hours of nine and twelve. The class 

’ to be limited to 150 members, and every facility for illustration and 

will be affurded. Professor Co has also announced snother 

, on in connection with King’s College, admitting mem- 

bers of colleges at reduced rate. vive we pony thes comes up from 

"GAMES URe the matabere attending class, so that we may now an- 

* ticipate that the Crystal Palace will be an University of the arts and 
sciences as applied to the every-day utilities of life. 

The festivities connected with the Exhibition follow each other in ra- 
pid succession. The dinner of the sculptors to Kiss was an entertain- 
ment as significant as delightful. The banquet at Richmond, to the 
foreign commissioners, was an equally interesting event, on 4 more ex- 
tended scale. The guests were /2ted, boated, toasted, and put into the 
very best possible humour with themselves and all around ; and there 
are few of those emen who will not go home, when the time arrives, 
with av data notion that Englishmen are decidedly improving, 
and thet tire are certainly some hopes that we may at last reach such 

state of civilisation as to prefer French cookery to our own. 


The ant as to the visitors to the Building next week are 
numerous and contradicto Scme people expect a fearful inroad of 
all sorts of e Calculations as to 


e a ege Sp walking room 
in the passages have been made; and, with some 560,000 a feet, 
allowing 18 feet for each visitor, 31,000 may be distributed over the 
Building. Of course this equable distribution will depend upon the 
arrangements, which, if too stringent on one hand, will destroy all 
pleasure to the visitor; while, unless regulations be made to keep peo- 
ple poses all the great points of attraction will be completely crowd- 
ed, and all comfort atan end. Comparatively few country people may 
be expected next week, but Whitsun week will bring its thousands to 
balance the account.—London paper, 24th ult. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Toronto, June 8, 1851. 


¥ The Provincial Parliament, which has been in session from the 20th 
tj ultimo, has as yet done little in the way of legislation; and their de- 





bs liberations have been “‘ dullness personified,” were it not for the 
tad occasional life thrown in by Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie, of Gallows 
cay Hill notoriety. This most troublesome little agitator seems anxious to 
make up for his fifteen years’ absence from the political arena, and is 


, @veritable “industrious flea” in the rapidity of his tccentric move- 


at ments, and the irritating nature of his attacks on alland sundry. He 
v has, as Josephdiume was wont to do at the outset of his Parliamentary 
career, moved for all sorts cf Returns, connected with the Post-Office 

ek Department, the Court of Chancery, the University of Toronto, &c., 
rt &c,; and though it is evident that many of these documents may take 
: months, & year, to prepare, the Ministry seem reluctant to 


vo. such extravagance, and as yet have assented to almost 
that the new for finidimand has asked for. The members 
of the Executive, however, manifest symptoms of running restive with 
the Knight of the Red Wig (to revive the soubriquet bestowed in former 
times on Mackenzie); and on Friday last, Messrs. Lafontaine, Baldwin, 
Hincks, and Price in turn replied to the agitator’s reckless statements, 
and forci ted out his utter disregard of veracity. Such expo- 
sures have not the slightest effect in even ruffling the temper of Mac- 
kenzie ; and what was flatly contradicted in the House, he has no hesi- 

é tation in re-asserting through the columns of the Examiner newspa- 

per, in a letter to his constituents. 

Enough of Mackenzie and his doings. The only discussion of any 
interest to persons out of Province referred to the question of Re- 
ciprocal Trade between Canada and the United States, and took place 
on the 28th ultimo. As I was not present du the whole of the pro- 
ceedings, I avail myself of the correspondence of the Hamilton Specta- 
tor for the following. The extract is somewhat long, but you may per- 
haps deem it worth while to show your readers in the Lower Provinces, 
as well as of the frontier States, the present position of the ae yr 

. Q. 


mare mponaenans 2 hye sotinn from the Hon. Mr. Robinson for an 


: — = 


Excellenc: the correspondence that has been going on with re- 

ference to it, r Tak all documents relating to the same. The motion was op- 
posed by the General, upon the ground that in the present state of the 

4 question, it pow | retard the in view, instead of promoting it ;,in sup- 
of which, he the capy of a despatch from the Lieut. Governor of Nova 

j Beotie, to Berl , Upon the same subject; in which, while the matter was still 
under negotiation, ing the terms which Nova Scotia would con- 


of the United 


Secretary for 
Henry Bulwer—consequently, it eee Riss es ta 18% prions 
, it was nota correspondence that was in the posses 

Cot Prince disapproved of Mr. Hincks’s reasons, and 
information could be given upon the subject, eught 
4 to go to the country which was deeply interested in it. Mr. Sherwood of 

Toronto insinuated that the failure of the overtures that had 
ine atee webdonmazunnses, i, fea measure lsiog viewed by it as an one- 
sided one, w to Canada vantage without any reciprocal benefi 
2 10 the United Beates. To sustain this, he favored the house with the view 
of the Washington ic, on the subject, which demands that Canada shall not 
take such free from the United States as she is desirous of inter- 
. but that cotton, tobacco, rice, molasses, and other staples of the United 
be those taken in return by her, upon the admission, duty free, of her 
and other staple productions. Mr. Sherwood also taunted the Inspector 
General with having drawn down the ridicule of the people of the United States 
F when at Washington, ae Compenting to retaliate upon them by closing the Wel- 
ist land Canal to American vessels. Mr. Hincks fired up at this, and flung back Mr. 
sy agp ep ing feet he did not tr lw the expedient pas a threat, but 
ou such a proceedin resorted to, at it would 

bea wt mech to American Sapuanpeee on tee Lakes. 
The true state of the case, according tothe Inspector General’s statement, is 
o that the Americans are too much with their own affairs to pay any at- 
Se tention to the subject—that it has h o been regarded as a Canadian question, 
ard the great difficulty was, to induce the American people to take it up and treat 
question aiso; in which the le of the United States were 
really as much imerested as the people of Canada. To some extent Mr. Hincks 
stated he had succeeded Ny toe Lol and he assured the House that 
t entertained the fi expectations that they would be able to 
take the matter in hand effectually the present session. Mr. Hircks denounced 
Mr. Sherwood’s speech as and of an American instezd of a Canadian 

Pere — the that many yo measures themselves had 

been una ly subjected to, owing to great political questions engrossing the 
, time of © h y desiring to show that it was hardly fair to complain tov 
t] loudly of Canadian interests being neglected, when American interests owing to 
= Mg = be been 

t. McKenzie took part in the discussion, and I think he is pretty correct in 

saying, that it must be through the British Minister at Washington that the ques. 

tj tion by the Canadian Government, Canada not being an 

; Brae aadan cnuntzy.,but @ part of the United Kingdom, It was his opinion also, 

a that “ under the rose,” the British t would not press the question too 

ite closely through the British Minister, lest a revision of the present tariff—which 

'y p< Lapreng y a small sche ploce, whereby irwy salllions of 
be imported into the 


oo 


ad 


less of British 


1 would nited States 

than is now. | Some places in the United States are for reciprocity with Canada, 

4 to McKenzie, while others are to it-—for example, Oswego is 

i ba Be Buffalo is against it Btill, on the whole, to know for a 

| ing fing evestually bring veut soncraion McKessies peasant wes senet 
4 annexation. ensie’s t was sou 

‘A ie barre en ent soe bie he es 


’ the Americans 
market, and contended far the right of Canada to enjoy the same in the American 
market. Beoshdeas in padition to ins, we are excluded from their Canals, while the 
principal part of th on the Ottawa and on the St. Lawrence is carried on 
fact is, our entire position, in these matters is 


, be > After Wednesday next, an anomalous one, and evi- 


some idea may be formed of 


f | Owen have been appoirited 


what steps the Legislature will take, as Mr. Merritt’s motion for an Address to 
Her Majesty on the subject of reciprocity comes up then. What “dr. Merritt pro- 
poses is, that Great B shall impase such daties upon the products of 

as those countries impose upon her products and those of her depeuden-~ 
. This will reach our neighbours if carried out. 


Appointments. . 


Duncan M‘Neill, Esq., Dean of Faculty, to be one of the Lords of Session in 
Scortand, in the iowa? . H. Maékenzie, Esq,, resi .—Lieut.-Col. W. Reed, 
C.B., of the Royal Engineers, to be one of Prince Albert's Gentleman Ushers, 
vice Majur-Gen. Godwin, C.B., resigned.—John Dalrymple, Esq., to be Lieu- 
tenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Wigtor, in the room of Randolph Earl 
of Galloway, resigned.—Mr. Mansfield, a Barrister, attached to the Lancashire 
Circuit, to be Stip@ndiary Magistrate for Liverpool, at a salary 6f £1000. An- 
other appointmeut was erroneously reported, some weeks since. 

COMMISSIONERS FOR THE Cape.—We understand that Major H 





i 





and Mr. 
commissioners to proceed to the Cape for the purpose 
of inquiring into the disturbances in Caffraria. The iatimate acquaintance with 
the affairs of the colony acquired by Major Hogg yantn.| his period of service 
there under Sir Peregrine Maitland, and the perfect knowledge of the Caffre lan- 
guage which Mr. Owen possesses, will no doubt conduce much to render the in- 
quiry advantageous. 





Arwmp. 


Wanr-Orrice, May 16.—I1st Reg Life Gds—Lt G Viscount Dupplin to be Capt 
by pur, v Lord C P P Clinton, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt St George Caulfield to 
be Lt by pur, v Viscount Dupplin. 4th Drag Gds—R Gunter, Gent to be Cor by 
pur, v Glasgow, pro. 2d ae ge J F Twysden, Gert to be Cor by pur, v Su- 
therland, pro. 13th Drag Meiklam, Gent to be Cor by pur, v Purcell, pro. 
14th Lt Drags—Cor J Holliday to be Lt without pur, and Riding Master, v Smith, 
dec. 16th Lt Drags—H E Leader, Gent to be Cor by per, v Smith, _ ist Reg 
of Ft Gds—F T A H Bathurst, Gent to be Eus and Lt by pur, v Burrerd, pro. 
2d Ft—R C Thomson, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Tulcher. 6th Ft--Ens R Urwin, 
from 11th Ft, to be Ens, v Crofton, pro in 10th Ft. 10th Ft—Lt J Van Hartnals 
Montagu to be Capt by pur, v Hebsun, who ret; Ens H A Crofton, from 6th Ft, 
to be Lt by pur, 7 Mouiaga. lith Ft—F W H Petrie, Gent to be Ens by pur, v 
Mac Henry, pro; T Davies, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Unwin, app to 6th 
Ft_Ens © g Coote, from 44th Ft. to be Ens v M’Guire, pro. 17th Ft—Lt H 
Thwaytes to be Capt by pur, v Gardiner, who ret; Ens T H Brinckmanto be Lt 
by pur, v Thwaytes; F W Lukin Gent to be Ens by pur, v Brinckman; R Crowe, 
mt to be Ens by pur, v Stotherd, whose removal from: 93d Ft has been cancell- 
ed. 18th Ft—A N Cripps, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Thistlethwayte, app to Scots’ 
Fusilier Gds 2ist Ft—T B Richards, Gent to be Sec Lt by pur, v Legh, pro ; 
St John M Blacker, Gent to be See Lt by pur, v Ellis, app to 60th Ft. 23d Ft— 
J Daff, Gent to be Sec Lt by pur, v Holland, pro; Gent Cadet B Granville to be 
Sec Lt by pur, v J C Jervoise pro; Assistant-Surg V A Brown, M.D., from 
Staff to be Assistant-Surg v Seaman, pro. 24th Ft—Ens C H Pery, from 77th 
Ft, to be Ens, v O'Neil, who ret. 27th Ft—C J K Gore, Gent w be Ens 
by pur, v Downing, pro, 41st Ft—Ens H Rowlands to be Lt, without pur, v 
Williams, dec; Gent Cadet H C Harriott, from Royal Military College, to be 
Ens v Rowlands. 44th Ft—L Thoroton, Gentto be Ens by pur, v Coote, app to 
14th Ft. 53d Ft,—T B Reid, Gent to be Assist-Surg, v Hardie, app to Staff. 
57th Ft—R A K Hugesson, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Norman, pro. 59th Fr— 
R M Williau.s, Gentto be Eus, by pur, v Crawford, who ret. 60th Ft—W H 
Jones, Gent to be Sec Lt by pur, v the Hon G B Legge, app to Rifle Brigade: A 
C J Liddell, Gent to be Sec Lt by por v Vernon, who ret. 66:h Ft—Gent Cadet 
C F W Cuffe to be Ens by pur, v Bowles, pro. ,.70th Ft—J B Watson, Gent to be 
Ens by pur, v Nowlan, pro. 71st Ft—Ens W 3 Denny, from 99th Ft, to be Ens, 
vy M’ Donnell, who ret. 73d Ft—A Stacpgole, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Aitchison, 

ro. 77th Ft—C H France, Gent to be we Fg v Pery, app to 24th Ft. 91st 
Ft_—Staif Surg of Sec Class ‘Tf R Jameson, M.D., to be Surg, v Armstrong, pro. 
94th Ft--Capt H L Cafe, from 1st W I Reg, to be Capt, v Maunsell, who ex. 95th 
F:—Ens S B Kekewich to be Lt without pur, v Feneran, dec ; Serg-Maj G Brown 
tobe Ens, v Kekewich. 98th Ft—A F Raper, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Kerr, 

ro. 99th Ft-—-E Ryan, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Denny, app to 71st Ft. 1st W 
Reg—Capt G. Maunsell, from 94th Ft, to be Capt, v Cafe, who ex. Cape Mouni- 
ed Riflemen—H Musgrave, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Studdert, pro; Serg-Maj D 
Mackenzie to be Ens without pur, v Palacios, dec. Rl Nfld Cos. —E fi King, 
Gent to be Ens without pur, v Martin, pro. 
Hospitat Starr.—lInspector Gen of Hospitals, with lucal rank, J Robercsoff, 
M_D., to be Inspector-Gen of Hospitals. 
Hacket, M.D., to be Ins -Gen of —— with local rank, v Robertson, who 
retupon h-p. Staff-Surg of First Class J Barry, M.D., to be Depy Inspector Gen 
of Hospitals, v Hacket, pro. 
First Class, v Barry, pro. Assist-Surg W eaman, M.D., from 23d Ft, to be 
Staff-Surg of Sec Class, v Jameson, app to 91st Ft. Assist-Surg G K Hardie, MD, 
from 53d Ft, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Brown, app to 23d Bt. 

BreEvetT.—Col H Somerset, C.B., of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to have the 
local rank of Major-Gen in the Army at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Wak-Orrick, May 23.—2d Heg of Life Gds—Cor and Sub-Lt H J T 
Stephens to be Lt by pur, v Hon J H D Astley, who ret; Assist-Surg T Tardew 
from 1st Reg of Life Gds, to ba surg. v A J N Connel, MD, who ret upon hif-pay. 
8th Lt Drags—Cor 8 J G Calthorpe to be Lt by pur, v Davis, who ret. 2d Reg 
of Ft:—Acting Assist-Surg F Holton, MD, tobe Assist-Surg. 10th Fr--Surg C A 
Gordon, MD, from 57th Fe to be Surg, v Mockler, who ex. 14th Ft—Ens J Bar- 
low to be Lt by pur, v Payne, who ret. 2ist Ft—Capt J H Albouy, from 46th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Dickins,who ex. 45th Ft--Brevet Ma) E B Bere, from half-pay 151h 
Lt Drags, to be Capt, v D W Tench, whoex ; Lt G W Morris to be Capt by pur, 
v Bere, whoret; Ens R G Howard to be Lt by pur, v Morris. 46th Ft—Capt G 
C Dickins, from 21st Ft, to be Capt, v Albouy, whoex. 57th Ft—Surg E Mock- 
ler, from 10th Ft, to be Surg, v on, who ex, 62d Ft—Brevet Maj Mathies 
to be Maj by par, v Jones, pro in 2d W I Reg; Lt and Adjt J M M Hewett to be 
Capt by pur, v Mathias ; Ens G O’Donnell to be Lt by pur v Hewett, pro; Lt C 
Lambert to be Adjt, v Hewett, pro. 99th Ft—Lt P Johnson to be Capt without 

ur, v Brevet Maj Nicholson, dec. 24 W I Regt—Maj L F Jones, from 62d F:, to 
‘be Lt-Col by pur, v Sedley, who ret. ‘ 

StarF.—Brevet Lt-Col E Macarthur, on haif pay, unatt, to be Deputy- Assist 
Gen to the Forces serving in New South Wales, v Brevet Lt-Col G C Mundy, 
who resigns. 

Troops FoR Inpia —Detachments of 1,350 men of the regiments serving in 
the Bengal establishment, 300 men of the regiments{serving at Madras, and 
280 men of the regiments serving at Bombay, are under orders to embark to join 
= head-quarters of their respective corps in the course of the » Perret + 8 

azette. 


TROOPS FOR THE CarE.—We last week mentioned a rumour of additiona 
troops being sent to the Cape of Good <<ope, and we are now enabled to announce 
that the 2d Regiment will shortly embark for that colony in her.Majesty’s steam- 
ship Megera. It is rumoured that the authorities at the Horse Guards have it 
in contemplation to send a cavalry regiment to the Cape of Good Hope. The 12th 
Lancers is the first on the roster for the East. 

Mapras StarF.—Lieutenant G. L. R. Berkely, 36th Foot, has been appointed 

Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, without prejudice to his 
previous appointment as Aide-de camp, from the day of embarkation to England 
of Colonel C. A. F. Berkeley, Scotch Fusilier Guards. , 
Captain SomERSET.—This gentleman, who has obtained for himself a most un- 
fortunate degree of notoriety, is nephew to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the military 
secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, and is cousin to the Duke of Beaufort His 
father, Lord Charles Somerset, now deceased, was fur many years governor at the 
Cape of Good Hope. His wife was daughter to the celebrated John Mytton, Esq., 
of sporting celebrity. Captain Somerset was for a considerable period, adjutant 
of the 2d battalion of the Coldstream Guards; the rank in question, we need 
scarcely state, is one of great responsibility in a regiment, and involves the obser- 
vance of strict attention to the rules and discipline of the service. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—The Devastation steam-sloop, 400 horse-power, has been 
commissioned at Portsmouth by Commander Colin Yorke Campbell. She is to 
have a complement of 160 men. The following officers have been appointed to 
her:—T. Tickell and F. M. Newport, Lieu:enants; W. B. Pearce, Purser; W. 
T. Regers, Surgeon. Captain og seer is the eldest son of the late Admiral 
Donald Campbell.—The Asia, 84, Rear-Admiral Phipps Hornby, C.B., has ar- 
rived at Portsmouth from the Pacitic, and will be paid off. 

Tue First Carrure oF THE “ PENGUIN.”—On a former occasion we stated 
that the Penguin, 6, Commander Etheridge, left Sierra Leone for the southward 
on the 12th of March. After helping the Athol, store-ship, which had touched 
the ground, and returning with her to Sierra Leone, she started again on a cruise. 
On the morning of the 30th, at daylight, she sighted a suspicious vessel, and 
crowded sail after her, At eight 4.M. the winds fell light, and both the whalers 
manned and armed were sent away under the orders of Lieut. Veitch; and after 
six hours’ hard pulling and some firing the vessel rounded to, and was buarded 
without resistance. e proved to be a brigantine, named Deseagras, 96 tons, 
and manned by 10 Spaniards. She had run in to take on board 250 slaves the 
same evening, and her slave captain and supercargo were on shore. She was 
fited with slave decks, slave irons, and bunks, and had 150 bags of rice, &c. She 
was taken to Sierra Leone in convoy of the Pengwin. In order to escape, they 
sawed all their beams and uprights nearly through, but the boats’ crews pulled 
like tigers, and were determined to have their prize. 


Obituary. 


In Saville-row, Major-General Sir William Morison, K.C.B., M.P. for Clack- 
mannan ard Kinross.—At Pau, department of the Pyrénées, in the 52d year of 
his age, Lieutenant-Colone! the Hon. Edward Cadogan, brother of the present 
Earl of Cadogan.—At Crstle Strathallan, James, eighth Viscount of Strathallan, 
in the 85th year of his age.—Aged 39, afier a Seaboned illness, Georgina, wife 


t. 14th 








of James Anderson, Esq., lessee of the Theatre Royal, Drury lane.—At her seat, 
in Surrey, the Lady Arden, in her 83d seah-sile Clifton, Bristol, after 
a lingering illness, 


eta, elder daughter of Samuel Lover, Esq., in her 23d ae: 
8q., 


—At Foochowfoo, in China, on the 28th of February last, William Connor, 
H.B.M. Vice-Consul at that place—At Eign House, near Hereford, Commr. J. 
Harvey Price, R.N.—At the Royal Marine Barracks, Woolwich, Col. Hugh. 





Depy Inspector-Gen of Hospitals, W - 


Surg D Armerante from 91st Ft, to be Staff-Surg of 





; June 7 


Mitchell, Colonel Commandent of the Woolwich Division of the R.y 

At ake sasnte, Southwark, Mrs. Martha Wentworth, aged 77, the las: lineal 
descendant of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, and relict 
Wentworth, Esq., barrister-at-law.—At Bourne, Dorsei, the t Hon. Lad 
Harriet Hoare, only surviving sister of the Marquis of Thomond.— At Devonpor? 


Mr. Loudon, Purser, R.N., and formerly secretary to the commander-.in-chier ,’ 
Devonport, the late Sir David Milne. mchiet « 


PAusic. 


ITALIAN OPERA-—Two highly successful performances this week have led of 
the season. Everything has begun propitiously, the operatic stars have coms 
out shiningly and attractively, the orchestra is full and effective, and the chory, 
strong and well-drilled. It is really a pleasant thing after hearing, for 80 long a 
time, operas in fragments, (incomparably as they haye been given us,) to listen ,, 
a complete and finished composition once more. Bosio, in the two characters of 
Lucreza and Lucia, was successful in both, but far the more successful in the 
latter. Luerezia is too masculine and violent a character for so delicate, an4 
feminine, and highly refined an artist. Lucia, we think, suits her far better, In 
this she is truly charming. Bosio is less an actress than a singer. In the forme 
character, high excellence is demanded in both. Or, at least, to this we have been 
accustomed, in the unforgotten performance of Parodi, who so excelled in this rile, 
But wherever a finished singer may have play, and a ladylike delicate action, is 
required, Bosio will exceedingly shine. We have rarely heard a voice ora style 
of singing in opera, to which we could listen, night after night, with a more quiet 
and luxurious satisfaction, than to hers. She has a certain refined sensibility ang 
appealing tenderness in her tears, which carries with them great conviction of sip. 
cere feeling, and leaves no impression of any sicklied or mawkish sentiment. Viet; 
exceedingly pleased us on Tuesday evening with her rich and melodious voice 
and her smooth round style of performance. We were sorry she was so much an. 
noyed in the drinking song with the cord which secured her mantle, by its vexa. 
tiously tightening round her neck to such a degree, (as the mantle accidentally 
slipped from her shoulder,) that it well-nigh choked her altogether. The song, 
nevertheless, was re-demanded, and warmly applauded, Marini has, like Bene. 
ventany, an overwhelming voice, but possesses, unlike him, a defective intonation, 
We must say we do not exceedingly admire the ttyle of either, but think Bene. 
ventano’s the better of the two. 

Bettini, the new tenor, after coquetting with the public for so long a time, made 
a decided hit on Thursday evening. Ee did not seem, after all, in his very best 
voice, but we heard enough of it to b e eonfident that we have in him a sound and 
goodtenor. He was repeatedly called before the curtain, but, atthe close of the 
second act shook his head, with deprecating expression, as if he would say—“ You 
do not hear me, by any means, to the best advantage.” We found an uncommonly 
sweet blending of his voice with Bosio's. Indeed we think the two are unusually 
well-mated in opera. Lorini, on Tuesday evening, began freshly and well, but his 
voice soon grew husky. This is, indeed,a desperate climate for susceptible lt- 
lians, and all consideration should be shown them in their discouraging vocal 
experiences. 

Maretzek has certainly begun well, and we think, when once in possession of 
Castle Garden with the fifty cent ticket, he will draw the best of houses. His 
musical material is most attractive~ Parodi, Bosio, Truffi, Vietci, Bettini, Lorini, 
—and in addition to this we have some hope of hearing Benedetti again. His 
voice is in much better condition than it has been, and he has hopes of its entire 
restoration. We wish him speedy and permanent recovery. We know of no 
one whom the public would so delightedly kear again. ' 

Jenny Linp's Finan Concerts.—We never saw Castle Garden so densely 
packed ason Wednesday evening. This is not surprising, these being the clos- 
ing scenes in this eventful concert-drama. We can hardly expect to see such 
signal success again, or suppose this but a precedent of future concerts, to be given 
by other distinguished artists from the old world. Even supposing such to be 
equal in attraction, as artists and as persons, to Jenny Lind (in our individual 
opinion a desperate supposition) the novelty of this kind of attrattion is now worn 
off, and the enthusiasm for “a new thing under the sun” with the mass of the peo- 
ple is exhausted. One Jenny Lind will probably prove enough for the life of thou- 
sands, who have thronged from a distance to hear, more, probably, to see a te- 
markable woman, than to hear, or in any degree to appreciate, ®@ distinguished 
artist. However many persons may fail to find in Jenny Lind the justification 
ofher unprecedented success, all must admit that in the spectacle itself which we 
have witnessed since her arrival in the country, there has been something truly 
extraordinary. The sudden advent of an angel, could hardly have drawn more 
effectually upon the distant masses of population, than has the coming ofthe 
Swede. Old men have performed pilgrimages to her shrine, doing unaccustomed 
homage to an impersonation of charity, and goodness, and elevated philanthropy, 
which they better, and far higher appreciate, than her mysterious gift of song. 
Among such it may perhaps be permitted us to mention one, whose name thou- 
sands of those whose minds have been moulded by his own pervading one, in a re- 
nowed Alma Mater, will never read but with feelings of the deepest and most af- 
fectionate homage. We allude to ex-President Day, of Yale College,—who was 
one of Jenny’s auditors at Castle Garden on Wednesday evening. May lofty and 





| chastened genius ever find an equally worthy audience. 


The farewell concert will be given on our press-evening- But we understand 
the tickets are already disposed of, at many dellars premium. Farewell then to 


‘Jenny—we bid her God-speed, and promise to cease regretting her, when we re 
. | joicingly see and hear her again. 


Branta. 

Broapway.—The production of “ Azael, the Prodigal” has been the main 
event of the week at this establishment, its remarkable success in Paris and Lon- 
don having induced the management to put it on the stage with unusual splendour 
and effect. The piece itself, when bruught out at Drury Lane, was described # 
length in our columns, and we need not therefore dwell upon it. It is played here 
in a blauk-verse version, rendered smoothly from the orlginal libretto, and inter 
spersed with music and choral accompaniments, which, by the way, can add n0- 
thing to the laurels of Auber, that most charming of all French compusers, being 
on the whole exceedingly common-place. The burden of the piece rests on Mr 
Conway, who fills very effectively the part of Azael, the Prodigal Son, and o 
Miss Anderton who shows much feeling and judgment in her personification of J¢?- 
tele, his betrothed. But the real attraction is the scenery and the putting on the 
stage, all of which is highly creditable to the parties concerned, whilst some po™ 
tins, in beautiful grouping, artistic decoration, and general style of embellishment 
not only surpass anything done in New York, but evince very decided taste. The 
interior of the Temple of Isis, in the second act, is the show-scene, and richly me 
rits all the encomiums lavished upon it by the press ; but we must also bestow the 
warmest praise upon the harvest scene of the last act, not equal to the former 
magnificence, but evidently got up by a thorough artist in these stage effects. 

The language of Scripture, occasionally employed in this version, ought forthe 
with to be expunged. One’s toleration is sufficiently exercised in witnessing the 
change of a Parable of Holy Writ into a play, especially since the relative deg"? 
of importance attached to prodigality, and repentance, in the former, is aitogether 
different in the latter. This is a point on which it were useless to insist, butt 
may at least be hoped that the Bible may not be made a quarry for melodram* 
tists, as it has been of late yearsefor book-makers and illustrators. 

It may be presumed that “ Azael’’ will have such a run at this house, 4 nal 
tended the two last spectacles. Rumour says that Mr. Thomas Barry, one of the 
well-known pillars of the old Park Theatre, will ere long assume the stage ™*” 
agement here. His return to New York would be greeted by hosts of friend8- 


That accomplished actress, Miss Julia Bennett is engaged here, and Bulwer Ly 


ton’s new comedy is announced, 
N1sto’s.—It would seem that this beautiful and commodious theatre is scrzcel¥ 


large enough to contain the faithful admirers of the Ravels, whose clever em 
has so long been one of the established favourites of New York. On Monday ™' . 
the usual crowd attended to welcome their return, and especially that of the ¥ 


teran Gabriel Ravel, who again plies his trade, in consequence of ae. 
losses. He was most heartily greeted, and all went well. There are some a 


tions to the Company, which shall be noticed hereafter. 


Mr. Burton with his complete set of Comedians alternates at Niblo’s with the 


Ravels ; a great boon this to the upper portion of the city. We have lauded ” 
so highly, over and over again, that we await some novelties ere we ca venta 
re 


} on criticism. 


° he 
BroveHam’s Lyceum.—Good houses continue, and the Company s strengl 
ened. Mr. Chippendale has joined it ; as has Mr. Jordan frour Burton % 
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Notices of New Corks. 


A QUARTETTE OF Encuisn Avuruoresses.—Four books have very 
recently been published in London, which may, or may not, be reprint. 
ed here. As, however, the lady writers are all persons of celebrity 
jo their different walks of life and letters, it may be interesting to cull 
a notice of each of them, from the London press. Of the first, “Travels 
in the United States, &c., during 1849 and 1850, by Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley, the severe Atheneum speaks in this wise. We omit 


the extracts. 
A style more gaily-tinselled than Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s 
could hardly be found in the journals of the most pink among the pink 
rasols that now go up to the rock-temples of Petra, or scramble 
among the strange ruins of Central America, with a nonchalance that 
speaks volumes as to the march of female courage. Epithets, neolo- 
isms, superlatives, exclamations, allusions, are huddled together in a 
rofusion so tasteless, that the reader who should throw down the book 
at an early chapter with Mr. Burchell’s emphatic monosyllable would 
by no means be chargeable with fastidious impatience. This is a pity : 
_since, besides her affectations, and sublimities, and ver doleful 
pleasantries, which sometimes trench upon the slang of high life ina 
manner more curious than edifying, Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s 
book contains some poetical thoughts,—some lively pictures,—some 
touches of the true traveller’s enterprise, as distinguished from the fine 
lady’s curiosity to stare at what other fine ladies haveseen. It may be 
some strange theory of authorship which has led her thus to deck out 
her letters (for she assures us that these ‘ Travels’ consist of merely her 
home correspondence, ze-touched); and we reprehend the fancy, in 
order that should she again indulge in prose, she may be encouraged 
to use the pruning knife rather than the embroidering needle,—to rely 
on the thought, the image, the trait, rather than on adjectives and ex- 
jatives, and the other exploded artifices of the sickly-florid school of 
iterary composition. ; ‘ 
We cannot fancy a book more popular in the United States than this 
js likely to prove. Without the fulsomeness of Mrs. Maury,—Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley is nearly as unreserved in her delight and 
approval of everything American as that lady was. She met with cour- 
tesy everywhere, and made fast friendships,-ber metrical record of one 
of which was some months ago published in an American newspaper. 
Unlike Mr. Dickens, she found beauty in the Mississippi. Unlike Miss 
Martineau, she was cheered by a certain patriarchal good understand- 
ing and mutual security which she found in the relations betwixt mas- 
ter and slave. The odd, uncouth people who threw Mrs. Trollope into 
fits, amused her as studies of character. In the following description 
the cordiality is as strong as is the sense of the whimsical.— 





The second and third volumes are the most interesting portions of 
this book :—for we have read of Luara Bridgman, and Mr. Prescott, 
and Mr Webster, and Mr. N. P. Willis again and again,—whereas not 
many English ladies have described the journey across the Isthmus of 
Panama, or, of later days at least, have touched on a sojourn in Cuba. 
The following pages bring many of the aspects of outer life in Havana 
brightly before us.— 

. * * * 7. 

In another passage Lady Emmeline’s love for what is gorgeous and 
ornate in language finds some excuse. She is speaking of the river 
Chagres. We cannot, however, give her florid bp ay without 
calling attention to the intended pleasantry marked by us in italics, as 
justifying the character of misapplied and “ awful smartness” which 
we have ascribed to the writer.— ‘ - 

We do not profess to enumerate the leading features of these pro- 
voking volumes. Life in Mexico was better described some years ago 
by Madame Calderon de la Barca ;—Lima and Callao are balted at ;— 
but these points we merely indicate, without extracting any passage 
relating to either place.—Let it suffice us further to mention that these 
g®y pages are spangled by a few copies of verses.—The lust words 
which they contain are a lyric entitled ‘ Creation’s Praise,’—in which 
many flights ‘‘ beyond the reach of art” are dared. 


The above criticism is somewhat hard upon her Ladyship; but two 
or three sets of very common-place verses which went the round of the 
American press, last year, convinced us that a noble dame may bea 
woman gifted with a very cultivated mind, agreeable manners, and an 
unusual spirit of enterprise, without much claim to high rank in 
authorship. 

The next work to be noticed is from the pen of an English woman of 
unenviable notoriety, Lady Bulwer Lytton, whose former works may 
well induce the belief that she is let off very cheaply, in the following 
extract from the London Sun. The book is called ‘“‘ Miriam Sedley, 
or the Tares and the Wheat.” 


Lady Bulwer Lytton, in a lively French dedication, presents these 
volumes to the Countess Henriette D’Angeville, in which dedication 
her Ladyship’s remarks on her own countrywomen are anything but 
complimentary, e. g. :—‘* Et ce n’est point etonnant, vu que l’idolatrie 
du veau d’or soit notre culte national, 4 quelques belles et bonnes ex- 
ceptions prés, la femelle Britannique (animal sans cceur et sans téte, 
inédite par Buffon) est vraiment une nullité odieuse, et voila pourquoi 
le commerce social est une chose incomprise chez nous; car tandis que 
la France a produit tant de femmes céléebres et de grandes dames, 
Angleterre ne fait guére que mettre bas (et a bas) des femelles, des 
femmelettes, et des fine ladies. La premiére ne sait rien, la seconde 
ne fait rien, et la troisiéme ne dit rien.” The plot of ‘“‘ Miriam Sedley” 
is slight, and possessed of little or no romantic interest, it may rather 
be regarded as the connecting link of a series of lively sketches and 
observations, for the most part brilliant, occasionally truthful and 
beautiful, but more often sarcastic and even tant soit peu spiteful; as, 
for example, the above quoted remarks from the dedication. Among 
the most truthful and sensible advice bestowed by Lady Bulwer upon 
her fair readers are some excellent recommendations to good house- 
keeping and the care of invalids. Her remarks on the requisites for a 
good attendant in a sick chamber are full of practical utility, and her 
enumeration of the excellencies of good cookery and plain work versus 
crochet and Berlin wool, would satisfy M. Soyer or Mrs. Ellis. ‘I’ve 
no toleration,” says Miriam, ‘for a woman who cannot do every sort 
of plain work, both neatly and expeditiously; for there is something 
unfeminine in this sort of incapacity, and an unwomanly woman is 
always detestable. Most of us take naturally to Berlin work and em- 
broidery ; they are a part of our organization, like hysterics and faint- 
ing-fits; but what can be a greater incarnation of discomfort and dis- 
gust than one of your dawdling, desultory women, who neither do nor 
know how to do enything about a house, but accumulate disorder and 
Pivations for themselves and every one about them.” Good practical 
teaching such as this isseldom put before the novel reader, and such 
servations contrast somewhat strangely with the flippant sarcasm 
mae very gentle severity to be met with in other chapters of 
it liriam Sedley.” Although “ variety” is proverbially *‘ charming,” 
should be, nevertheless, characterised by a certain amount of con- 
gruity, a quality in which Lady Bulwer's very “‘ various” observations 
os Swangely deficient. For example, we are at one moment charmed 
o- Some beautiful passage like the following :—‘* But, in either in- 
‘nce, whether our lot be evasion or execution, it teaches that one 
oes truth, that on God alone we must depend, and that there is no 
oe from man but to Him; and then, come what may, we shall still 
cheve that whatever is, is right, however wrong the means may ap- 
Pear that are employed to achieve it, for everything leads one to sup- 
mae that strange and complicated tissue, called human destinies, 
withes” the tapestry of heaven, which, like every other, is always 
shred on the wrong side, showing us nothing but the cross-grained 
2 8 and nottings here, and which there alone we shall behold as a 
rye and finished whole. Laying down my load for the present,” 
a i iriam, “I knelt down and prayed. Oh blessed boon of God to 
and a prayer is the electric telegraph of heaven: it asks for mercy 
thier © Instantaneous answer from above is peace.” And then, shortly 
wine an we are grieved to find a hand that can pen graceful com- 
. me rden well as Christian truths condescending to set forth thoughts 
blimenti “~ and uncharitable as those contained in a foot-note com- 
mene” a —. the only English novelist deserving that 
the pood oncluding sentences of this note will convey an idea of 
Aa taste and refinement of the whole passage :—“ It is much to 
rd Hy rp for his own sake, that Mr. Thackeray should be splashed 
he. the etd mud of his present entourage ; but as he appears to 
lellows rd i of a gentleman, and neither blows a blacksmith’s 
of self-praise, charged with hyperborean German plagiarisms, 








or writes vulgar caricature (!) of waiters eating up schoolboys’ dinners, 
at inns, or all sorts of fine sentiments against cruelty and injustice, the 
better to toady and herd with all that is most loathsome in moral de- 
pravity, it is to be hoped he will soon emancipate himself.” If we 
filled twenty columns with @ criticism of ‘“‘ Miriam Sedley” we could 
hardly give our readers @ more just idea of its pecularities, both of 
style and sentiment, than the above brief specimens may suffice to con- 
vey. Recognizing the talent manifested in this production, we feel 
assured that Lady Bulwer Lytton might bestow upon us far more in- 
teresting and valuable works if she would condescend to give her read- 
ers credit for good taste and kindly feeling, and if she would, more- 
over, remember that in order to be “ brilliant” and “ sarcastic” it is 
not absolutely necessary to be uncharitable or untrue. 


The ladies do not seem to be in high favour just now with the inex- 
orable critics. The Spectator thus alludes to ‘Stuart of Dunleath, a 
story of modern times,”’ by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


After a long relaxation, Mrs. Norton appears again in the field of 
fiction, with a story that will not add to her reputation. “All is 
strange, yet nothing new ;” much is essentially common, yet there is 
nothing real. In point of class, Stwart of Dunleath may be said to be- 
long to the metaphysical novels; where a peculiar character is formed 
by peculiar circumstances, and the interest of the book lies less in the 
general and stirring nature of the incidents tan in their fitness and 
consistency for the writer’s object. But Mrs. Norton is deficient in 
the skill and power necessary to accomplish this mental portraiture. 
The story before us is too singular even for a peculiar view of life ; the 
delineation has not the force, truth, and finish, which are necessary to 
excite attention in this species of composition. There is a still more 
fatal fault; the leading persons are so weak, foolish, or dishonest, that 
the reader has no sympathy with their characters, no care for their 
fortunes. There are some clever contrivances in the book, and ‘ good 
writing” throughout; but there is such a thing as ‘too clever by 
half,” and fine writing is of little avail without something to write 
about. 

The story of Stuart of Dunleath is this. Lady Raymond, a weak 
self-indulgent beauty, is unable to bear the climate of India; so she is 
sent home by her second husband, General Sir John Raymond, with 
his little daughter, Eleanor, who turns out to be the heroine. The Ge- 
neral dies just as he is about to land, and leaves his private secretary, 
Stuart, guardian to his daughter and executor to his will, with eome- 
body else, who also dies. Stuart’s father, a Highland chief, has been 
a selfish and profligate man, and his creditors sell Dunleath. To re- 
cover this patrimonial property is an object of David Stuart’s life ; 
but, instead of making any rational exertion for that purpose, he sits 
down for years at Aspendale Park, educating Eleanor Raymond, and 
of course teaching her to fall in love with himself. By way of dis- 
charging his duty as trustee, Mr. Stuart speculates with the property 
of his late patron, in order to raise enough to buy Dunleath ; and loses 
it all. At this time Sir Stephen Penrhyn, a rough wealthy baronet, 
proposes for Eleanor to Stuart; Stuart waits long enough to learn that 
Eleanor will decline the offer ; after which he goes off and drowns him- 
self ‘‘in the Linn,” leaving an explanatory letter behind.” 

As Sir Stephen, though a coarse person, is not mercenary, Eleanor’s 
loss of fortune makes no difference in his feelings, and she is persuad- 
ed to accepthim. The match, however, turns out badly. The parties 
are ill-assorted; Sir Stephen’s sister makes mischief; Eleanor’s two 
chidren die; Sir Stephen has a young woiman in keeping established at 
the lodge of the mansion. After eight years it turns out that David 
Stuart is not dead after all,—he was rescued by a divine, preached to, 
and went to Canada. There he slaved to acquire a fortune to replace 
the money he had lost, and by luck is able to do so; but, instead of 
transmitting it, or returning in his own name, he comes back under an 
alias, wishing to receive Lady Penrhyn’s forgiveness. ‘This the lady 
readily grants, and moreover she receives and introduces him to her 
family and friends as Mr. Lindsay. When this piece of deception and 
falsehood is discovered, there is a row; Sir Penrhyn breaks his wife’s 
arm in a personal encounter; but matters are made up again, till an- 
other and a final row ensues, because Stuart threatens to horsewhip 
Sir Stephen’s natural son, (mistaking him for a servant,) and his father 
insists upon bringing the urchin into the house. Eleanor, under the 
advice ot Stuart, determines to leave her husband, and institute proceed- 
ings for divorce; but she is stopped by a letter from a friend and the 
interference of her half-brother. David Stuart, though his love is re- 

resented as very violent, yields after a letter or two; and in a year his 
lntonded marriage is announced; which gives the coup de grace to 
Eleanor. 

It would be tiresome to point out inconsistencies of detail, or the es- 
sential staleness of the elementary matter; but one feature of the story 
is worthy of notice. Nothing is done without death ; Mrs. Norton can- 
not get on unless sombody goes off. Lady Raymond’s first husband 
dies ‘‘ quite convenient,” as the Irish say, that the story may have a 
** locus standi”; Sir John Raymond dies, that it may begin; the co- 
trustee dies; the hero dies, to come to life again ; Lady Raymond dies; 
the children die; a tenant for life dies, that Stuart may have an es- 
tate; and to get to the end, the heroine dies. 

But, critically, the moral is a greater defect than the literary fault. 
There is throughout a sickly and sentimental leaning to silliness, weak- 
ness, and infirmity of purpose, which are always faults, and lead to vice 
or crime on the slightest temptation. Thereader’s sympathy is sought 
(though unsuccessfully) to be enlisted in favour of that ill-regulated 
disposition which séems incapable of drawing any distinction between 
right and wrong till wrong stands outin some startling result, and not 
always then; while the more straightforward, resolute and respecta- 
ble mode of acting and estimating actions, if not actually represented 
as harshly culpable, is presented in conjunction with what is unamia- 
ble and unfeeling. It may be said, indeed, that there is a moral point- 
ed; and this may be true as regards Eleanor. But the canon of criti- 
cal moral is quite clear,—it must be large enough to be general; it 
must teach a lesson we want to learn. It is useless to point to errors 
that few can be placed in circumstances to commit, and that fewer 
would need to be warned against. 


We are glad to close with a laudatory notice, especially in the case 
of so estimable a personage as Mary Howitt, of whose lately published 
‘“« Heir of Wast-Wayland the dtheneum thus speaks. 


The spirited proprietors of the ‘‘ Parlour Library” have given us 
another good shilling’s worthin thistale. Mrs. Howitt does not round 
her periods of prose quite so smoothly as her husband; but, as regards 
character and interests, her novel may pair off with his ‘ Madam Dor- 
rington.’ As in that story, the scene is bere laid in the country of Eng- 
land; the recesses of which—with their wild and fresh natural features, 
their primitive usages, their strange dialects, their homely hospitality 
and their rude passions—bid fair to be all laidopen tous. ‘* And what 
for no?”—as Meg Dods hathit. Scotland and Ireland have had their 
turn—Wales re aining provokingly silent—and why should not we 
explore the moors of Cornwall ol the dales of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire? Why, if Melrose and Mucruss figure in romance, should not 
the ruins of the Wye and the old houses in Cheshire and in Kent be 
penned and inked and papered and printed? So be it: provided the 
artists be severally as honest as Mrs. Howitt, whose tale, simple @ it 
is, carries the reader along with it. How a young lady, ill-treated by 
her lovers and otherwise spited by fortune, pitches her tent in a corner 
of the Dale district, where men and women knit and spzak a jargon 
ineonceivably hard for southerns to comprehend,—how she is beloved 
by the excellent Squire and circumvented by his scheming relations,— 
also, in what manner their stratagems end are matters told,—not always 
gracefully, but with that sincerity of true faith which must and does 
affect the reader, whatever the style of the writer. This volume, in 
short, will not disgrace its predecessors,—of which our readers need 
hardly be told that our opinion is more than ordinarily high. 


Hine Arts. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Some improvement has been effected in the distribution of the cramp- 
ed and inconvenient apartments now allotted to the annual exhibition 
of modern pictures by removing the architectural drawings altogether 
to the Octagon-room, and devoting the north room to paintings of more 
general interest. In fact this room, which, though small, is wel! light- 
ed, now contains some of the best works in the collection. The visitor 
will find in it Mr. Stanfield’s fine marine view of the sea breaking npon 
the mountainous and iron bound coast of South Wales (743); two works 
of Mr. Ansdell, ** Turning the Drove, with Aviemore and the Grampians 
in the distance” (692), and a scene of Scotch peasantry (751), in which 
the study of animal life is carried to great perfection, and the landscapes, 
though comparatively feeble, are genuine Highland scenes. Weare 
here tempted to notice likewise M. Gudin’s “ Vesuvius by Night’(759) 











which like hia bold marine view from Lord Aberdeen’s cottage at Peter- 
ness (569), is remarkable for luminous effect and original power. The 
Vesuvius,” indeed, reminds us, by its contrasted lights, of the forced 
effects of Loutherbourg; but the Scotch scene is full of real grandeur, 
and will sustain M. Guidin’s reputation in both the countries to which 
he belongs. Mr. Brocky’s  Phaon and Venus” (714), to pass to ano- 
ther foreign artist adopted by this country, is well placed. and presents 
a fine female study, with great richness and purity of colour, though 
the effect is somewhat impaired by an ineffective background and an 
inexpressive subject. 

In the north room will be found, too, Mr. Millar’s picture of “‘ the 
Woodman’s Daughter,” from some verses by Mr. Coventy Patmore; and,. 
as the same remarks will apply to the other pictures of the same artist, 
** the Return of the Dove to the Ark” (651), and Tennyson's “ Mariana” 
(561), as well as to similar works by Mr. Collins, as ‘* Convent Thoughts” 
(493), and of Mr. Hunt, “ Valentine receiving Proteus” (594), we shall 
venture to express our opinion on them all in this place. These young 
artists have uafortunately become notorious by addicting themselves to 
an antiquated style, and an affected simplicity in painting which is to 
genuine art what the mediwval ballads and designs in Punch are to 
Chaucer and Giotto. With the utmost readiness to humour even the 
caprices of art, when they bear the stamp of originality and genius, we 
can extend no toleration to a mere servile imitation of the cramped 
style, false perspective, and crude colour of remote antiquity. We want 
not to see what Fuseli termed drapery ‘snapped instead of folded,” 
faces bloated into apoplexy, or extenuated to skeletons, colour borrow- 
ed from the jars in a druggist’s shop, and expression forced into cariea— 
ture. It is said that these gentlemen have the power to do better things, 
and we are referred in proof of their handicraft to the mistaken skill 
with which they have transferred to canvas the hay which lined the 
lofts in Noah's Ark, the brown leaves of the coppice where Sylvia 
strayed, and the prim vegetables of a monastic garden. But we must 
doubt a capacity of which we have seen so little proof, and, if any such 
capacity did ever exist in them, we fear that it has already been over- 
laid by mannerism aad conceit. To become great in art, it has been 
said that a painter must become as a little child, though not childish; 
but the authors of these offensive and absurd productions have contri- 
ved to combine the puerility or infancy of their art with the uppishness 
and self-sufficiency of a different period of life. That morbid infatua- 
ion which sacrifices truth, beauty, and genuine feeling to mere eccen- 
tricity, deserves no quarter at the rent of the public; and, though 
the patronage of art is sometimes lavished on oddity as profusely as on 
higher qualities, these monkish follies have no more real claim to figure 
in any decent collection of English paintings than the aberrations of 
intellect which are exhibited under the name of Mr. Ward. 

We turn with pleasure from these subjects to works like those by 
which Mr. Cope sustains hisreputation. His large picture, ‘‘ The Sis- 
ters” (161), illustrated by some verses which are not very intelligible, 
represents the unconscious rivalry of his heroines. The treatment of 
the subject suggests rather than tells its own story. Between these 
two sisters, seated or the marble basement of an Italian palace, hard by 
the blue southern sea, their lies a romance which the artist has left to 
the penetration and sympathy of the spectator. The one all gaiety and 
hope, fair, joyous, and breathing the pleasure of the hour, hangs upon 
the neck of the other and bids her join that gay company which is al- 
ready embarking in the gilded pleasure-barge just pushing from the 
shore. The other, meditative, and conscious of deeper thoughts and 
emotions which mingle in her affection, pauses and hesitates with a look 
which conveys the unseen history and the unaccomplished sacrifice of 
their lives. It isa masterpiece of expression and of beauty. Perhaps 
a reminiscene of the well-known German picture of ‘‘ the Two Leonoras” 
detracts a little from the originality of the composition, but the atti- 
tudes and the expression of the two pictures are entirely different. 
Mr. Cope’s colour and drapery are rich without excess, the design flow- 
ing and harmonious, the details of the background careful and judicious, 
and the work deserves to become popular, though the position in which 
it hangs is not favourable to its effect. In Mr. Cope’s second picture, 
representing three passages in the life of Master Laurence Saunders, 
one of the English Reformers who suffered under Queen Mary at Cov- 
entry (No. 381), Mr. Cope has retained more of the frigidity and gray- 
ness of tint which characterized some of his earlier productions, but 
there is an absence of exaggeration which gives this artist peculiar 
merit as a painter of historical subjects. 

We have already cursorily alluded, in our notice of the private view, 
to Mr. Stanfield’s large picture, entitled *« The Battle of Roveredo” (No. 
196), which takes the frst rank among the landscapes. It is a noble 
specimen of the artist’s treatment of distant mountain scenery. Noth- 
ing can be more grand and vast than the huge snow-capped Alps, which 
look down from their serene and inaccessible heights on the strife and 
bloodshed. raging below. The depths of the valley, the broad flanks 
of the mountains, on which forests and cliffs are softened into moss- 
like smoothness by the enormous distance, and the picturesque towers 
of Roveredo, are finely rendered. This painting, however, claims rank 
not only as a fine landscape, but as a military and historical picture, 
and on that ground itinvites some further criticism. The foreground 
is occupied by the passage of a detachment of Frenca Republican 
troops over water for the purpose of storming the heights, from which 
their comrades are driving the Austrians on the right, and the battle is 
raging with great fury onthe outworks of the castle which crowns the 

sition. It might be remarked that the figures are entirely deficient 
inthe energy of men rushing to battle, and the only blow we seen struck 
is from the uplifted arm of an Artillery driver, one of whose horses has 
fallen inthe river. But we have more serious objections to the entire 
composition as a military painting. The stream, or brook, which the 
French are in the act of crossing, is, i: truth, the river Adige, which at 
Roveredo is imprisoned between two mountain gorges, and forms a very 
deep and rapid torrent of considerable breadth, The French divisions 
under Vaubois and Victor did undoubtedly act on both sides of the 
viver, but we cin discover no evidence at all that either of them crossed 
it, and we exceedingly doubt the fact, here represented by Mr. Stan- 
field, that they could have forded such a river with artillery and in so 
leisurely a manner. The battle of Roveredo consisted in a successive 
storming of two gorges, both of which were defended by Davidowich ; 
the lower gorge of San Marco is below the town, and was carried by 
General Dubvis, who was killed on the spot; the town was then en- 
tered and taken, and the French army rushed onwards with its usual 
impetuosity and forced-the defile of Calliano, a tremendous pass crowned 
by the Castle of La Pietra, situated above the town. We are not in- 
formed by the catalogue which of these two incidents in the battle Mr. 
Stanfield proposed to himself to represent—the castle on the right of 
the picture would seem to be La Pietra, but the relative situation of 
the town above the pass belongs to San Marco; aad at any rate the 
passage of the Adige, without the least attempt at any of the disposi- 
tions such a movement would require, is a military absurdity which in 
fact never occurred at all. We are thus particular in the examination 
of this picture, because when military subjects are selected by artists, 
and designated by names, dates, and places, they are bound to something 
like historical fidelity, and a battle which is accurately described in 
every narrative of the campaign of 1796 cannot be treated as a pure 
work of.imagination. 

Among the landscape painters, Mr. Cooke’s two pictures of scenes in 
Venice will well repay a second visit, and the treatment of the lumin- 
ous reflection on the white cupola of the Salute (in the north room) is 
especially bold and felicitous. he real aspect of Venice itself and of 
the Grand Canal has never been more faithfully rendered, even by Ca- 
naletti, than by Mr. W. Linton (No. 510). We admire the breadth, re- 
pose, and sobriety of tone whick are so favourable to architectural ef- 
fect in his pictures, and Mr. Linton never resorts to those artifices of 
light by which so many modern artists attempt to throw a strained and 
unnatural interest over their compositions. Mr. Linnell displays from 
year to year a great increase of power and natural feeling in the style 
of landscape painting he has latterly adopted. His picture ‘* Wood- 
lands” (No. 559) is an admirable specimen of English scenery ; and, 
though starting from very different points, Linnell and Creswick have 
reached a great degree of resemblance in their treatment of extended 
champaign country. On the right of this picture we are detained by 
Mr. Boxall’s slight but exquisite portrait of ‘the Hon. Mrs Boyle”— 
a charming subject, treated with the hand of a master. Nor is infe- 
rior praise due to Mr. Boxall’s fine portrait of Gibson, the sculptor 
(180) ; it is one of the few elevated and intellectual portraits of which 
this exhibition can boast; and, yee, still unfinished in parts, and 
with tov youthful an aspect, the head has extreme fire, energy, and 
thoughtful power. Having touched once more upon the uninviting 
theme of the portraits, we may here correct anerror that we fell into 
in our former notice by attributing to Mr. Frank Grant the very pleas- 
ing portrait of Miss Lygon, which is in fact dueto Mr Swinton. Itis, 
we think, the best lady’s portrait of the year, and must be restored to 
its proper author. Though ina different style, we have been scarce- 
ly less pleased with the portrait of the “Duchess of Manchester,” by 
M. Desanges (No. 119). In connexion with this branch we must here 
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point out three or four dra of heads by Mr. Watts, in the minia- 
ture-room, which, though not all equally felicitous in point of resem- 
blance, are really masterpieces of drawing—they have the mingled 
softness and strength of drawings by the old masters, and are indica- 
tions of great promise. ; 
Among the painters to whom a secondary rank may be assigned, 
we have omitted to mention Mr. Lejeune’s ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount” 
(678), conceived in the spirit of Sir Charles Eastlake’s scripture sub- 
jects and executed in obvious imitation of his manner, but with a 
feebleness of expression in the principal figure of the composition 
which mars the effect of the whole, though the accessory figures are 
pleasing. Mr. Hook’s pictures are also affected by too great a re- 
semblance to the earlier works of the President, and we yet hope, 
from the vigour of his productions last year, to see him pursue a walk 
of his own. Mr. O’Neil’s “ Abasuerus” is, on the contrary, extreme- 
ly powerful. and is esteemed by some artists his best work; but it 
is artificial and theatrical, though not deficient in grace of mene 
ment, and the glare of the concealed torch, though ingeniously dif- 
fused over the Assyrian’s tent, is far from pleasing. Mr. Armytage 
has also pursued the vein of Oriental subjects as illustrated by the 
late discoveries at Nineveh, and his picture of ‘‘ Samson in the hands 
of the Philistines” (631) is very preferable to his strange production 
of last year. Mr. Horsley has attempted, in a picture originally de- 
signed for a compartment in the House of Parliament, and subse- 
quently executed for Prince Albert, to represent in one composition 
the contrasted groups of Milton’s ‘‘ Penseroso” and ‘‘ Allegro” (No. 
592); we are not sure that the effect is as successful as the idea seem- 
ed promising, and at any rate we prefer the playful group which is 
retiring in the distance to the austere postulants who occupy the fore- 
ground like an avenue of cypresses. 
A more careful examination of these productions will doubtless 
serve to discover some works of merit which we have unavoidably 
assed over in silence, and we leave a more minute discussion of their 
auties to our weekly and artistic contemporaries. But upon the 
whole we are led unwillingly to the conclusion that this exhibition is 
in no degree above the average, and considerably below the degree of 
excellence attained in the last two years. We are reminded by their 
absence of the great and original artists who are no longer among our 
contributors, for their work is done, and their place will neither be 
filled by the class of second-rate talents, nor by the extravagance 
which distorts originality into the loathsome and the grotesque. We 
may dwell with entire satisfaction on some noble exceptions, such as 
Mr. Ward’s ‘Royal Family of France,’ Sir E. Landseer’s ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Mr. Maclise’s ‘*‘ Caxton,” and three or four 
of the landscapes of Creswick, Stanfield, and Danby; but such excep- 
tions are not sufficiently abundant to reverse our general impression, 
that this exhibition is not one of the most favourable displays we have 
witnessed of Britisk art.— 7 mes, 7th inst. 


The severe remarks in the foregoing critical article, on the new 
school which desires to go back to the days before Raphael, drew forth 
the following chivalrous word in their favour, from Mr. Ruskin, the 
well-known author. 


** Srn,—Your usual liberality will, I trust, give place in your columns 
to this expression of my regret that the tone of the critique which ap- 
peared in The T'imes of Wednesday last on the works of Mr. Millais 
and Mr. Hunt, now in the Royal Academy, should have been scornful 
as well as severe. 

**T regret it, first, because the mere labour bestowed on these works, 
and their fidelity to a certain order of truth (labour and fidelity which 
are altogether indisputable) ought at once to have placed them above 
the level of mere contempt; and, secondly, because I believe these 
young artists to be at a most critical period of their career—at a turn- 
ing point, from which they may either sink into nothingness or rise to 
very real greatness; and I believe also, that whether they choose the 
upward or downward path may in no small degree depend upon the 
character of the criticism which their works have to sustain. I do not 
wish in any way to dispute or invalidate the general truth of your cri- 
tique on the Royal Academy ; nor am I surprised at the estimate which | 
the writer formed of the pictures in question when rapidly compared 
with works of totally different style and aim; nay, when I first saw 
the chief picture of Millais in the Exhibition of last year I had nearly 
come to the same conclusions myself. But I ask you permission, in jus- 
tice to artists who have at least given much time and toil to their pic- 
tures, to institute some more serious inquiry imgo their merits and 
faults than your general notice of the Academy could possible have 
admitted. 

** Let me state, in the first place, that I have no acquaintance with 
any of these artists, and very imperfeet sympathy with them. No one 
who has met with any of my writings will suspect me of desiring to en- 
courage them in their Romanist and Tractarian tendencies. I am glad 
to see that Mr. Millais’s lady in blue is heartily tired of her painted 
window and idolatrous toilet-table, and I have no particular respect 
for Mr. Collins’ lady in white, because her sympathies are limited by a 
dead wall, or divided between some gold fish and a tadpole (the latter 
Mr. Collins may, perhaps, permit me to suggest @n passant, as he is al- 
ready half a frog, is rather too small for his age). But I happen to 
have a special acquaintance with the water plant, /isma Plantago, 
among which the said gold fish are swimming; and, as I never saw it 
so thoroughly or so well drawn, I must take leave to remonstrate with 
you when you say sweepingly, that these men ‘sacrifice truth as well 
as feeling to eccentricity.’ For as a mere botanical study of the water 
lily and Alisma, as well as of the common lily and several other garden 
flowers, this picture would be invaluable to me, and I heartily wish it 
were mine. 

«* But, before entering into such particulars, let me correct an im- 
pression which your article is likely to induce in most minds, and 
which is altogether false. These pre-Raphaelists (I cannot compliment 
them on common sense in choice of a nom de guerre) do not desire nor 

etend in any way to imitate antique painting, as such. They know 

ittle of ancient paintings who suppose the works of these young artists 
to resemble-them. As far as I can judge of their aim—for as I said, I 
do not know the men themselves—the pre-Raphaelists intend to sur- 
render no advantage which the knowledge or inventions of the pre- 
sent time can afford to their art. They intend to return to early days 
in this one point only—that, as far as in them lies, they will draw 
either what they see, or what they suppose might have been the actual 
facts of the scene they desire to represert, irrespective of any conven- 
tional rules of picture making; and they have chosen their unfortunate 
though not inaccurate name because al. artists did this before Raphael’s 
time, and after Raphsel’s time did not this, but sought to paint fair 
sag rather than represent stern facts, of which the consequence has 

een that from Raphael’s time to this day historical art has been in ac- 
knowledged decadence. 

** Now, Sir, presupposing that the intention of these men was to re- 
turn to archaic art inst of to archaic honesty, your critic borrows 
Fuseli’s expression respecting ancient draperies—‘ snapped instead of 
folded,’ and asserts that in these pictures there is ‘ a servile imitation 
of false perspective.’ To which I have just this to answer :— 

‘* That there is not one single error in perspective in four out of the 
five pictures in question, and that in Millais’ ‘ Mariana’ there is but 
this one—that the top of the green curtain in the distant window 
has too low a vanishing point; and that I will undertake, if need be, 
to point out and prove a dozen worse errors in perspective in any 12 
pictures containing architecture, taken at random from among the 
works of the most popular painters of the day. 

‘Secondly: that, putting aside the small Mulready and the works 
of Thorburn and Sir W. Ross, and perhaps some others of those in the 
miniature room which I have not examined, there is not a single study 
of drapery in the whole Academy, be it in large works or small, which 
for perfect truth, power, and finish, could be compared for an instant 

with the black sleeve of the Julia, or the velvet on the breast and the 
chain mail of the Valentine of Mr. Hurt’s picture; or with the white 
draperies on the table in Mr. Millais’ ‘ Mariana,’ and of the right 
hand figure in the same painter’s ‘ Dove returning to the Ark.’ 

** And further: that as studies both of drapery and.of every minor 
detail, there has been nothing in art so earnest or so complete as these 

ictures since the days of Albert Durer. This I assert generally and 

earlessly. On the other hand, I am perfectly ready to admit that 
Mr. Hunt's ‘Silvia’ is not a person whom Proteus or any one else 
would have been likely to have fallen in love with at first sight; and 
that one cannot feel any very sincere delight that Mr. Millais’ ‘ Wives 
of the Sons of Noah’ should have escaped the Deluge ; with many other 
faults besides on which I will not enlarge at present, because I have 
already occupied too much of your valuable space, and I hope to be 
permitted to enter into more special criticism in a future letter, 
«I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“THe AuTHoR or ‘ MopeRN PAINTERS.’ 








Art-Union or Lonpon.—The followi 
partial one only having hitherte appear 
nual meeting of the members of this association was held yesterday 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Lord Monteagle in the chair. Tke rt 
of the council congratulated the memvers upon the progress of the 
society since the last annual meeting. The ee of the “Bu- 
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is an- extended report—a 
in our columns. The an- 


rial of Harold” and the ‘‘ Traveller” would shortly be ready; the 
**Entry into Jerusalem” and the designs illustrating the ‘ Seven 
Ages” had recently been delivered. ‘ The Piper’’ was complete and 
ready for the press, and the plate of “Richard Coeur de Lion” was 
approaching completion The plate of ‘“ Queen Philippa interceding 
for the Burgesses of Calais” was delayed by the ill-health of the en- 


graver. For the ensuing year the council had succeeded in obtaining 


& fine plate, engraved by Mr. Holl, after the picture of Mr. W. P. Frith, 
A.R.A., called ‘An English Merry-making a Hundred Years Ago.” 
The council trusted that this costly and beautiful work, which was rea- 
dy to goto press, would prove acceptable to the subscribers. For the 
contemplated iron tazza, a subject modelled in low relief, by Mr. Ed- 
ward Wyon, from a Greek design, had been produced in metal, and 
would shortly be placed in the hands of the caster. With the sum set 
apart in the year 1850 for the purchase of works of art by the prize- 
holders themselves, 109 paintings and drawings were obtained, ranging 
in cost from £19 to £400. The council regretted that sculpture was 
not selected by any prizeholder, and observed that with a view to en- 
courage this branch of art they had offered on the part of the corpora- 
tion premiums of £100 and £50, respectively, for the first and second 
best model in plaster of a single figure, to be afterwards cast in bronze. 
In reply to this 40 statuettes were sent in, and by an arrangement with 
the Executive Committee for the management of the Industral Exhibi- 
tion a selection of 24 of these had been deposited in the great building 
in Hyde-park, and the council had suspended their decision until after 
the opening of the Exhibition. The council lamented the deaths of his 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Cambridge and the late Marquis of 
Northampton. The financial statement announced that the reserve 
fund now amounted to the sum of £4,204. The subscriptions for the 
year amounted to £11,740 4s. ; of this £4,658 was set apart for the 
aga of pictures, bronzes, statuettes, tazzas, and proof engravings. 

he cost of engravings and the illustrated book of the year was 
£3,957 9s. 5d., and the printing expenses and the reserve of 25 per 
cent. amounted to £2,854 14s. 7d. The sum set apart for prizes 
would be allotted as follows :—24 works at 10/. each; 20 at 15/.; 13 at 
20/.; 12 at 25/.; 15 at 40/.; 8 at 507.; 5 at 607.; 4 at70/.; 5 at 802. ; 
2 at 100/.; 2.at 150/. ; and one at 200/. To these were to be added— 
10 busts of the Queen; 7 bas-reliefs of the ‘‘ Death of Boadicea;” 20 
tazzas; 75 statuettes of the ‘* Dancing Girl Reposing ;” 322 proofs of 
the “‘ Crucifixion ;” 111 impressions of ** Queen Philippa interceding for 
the Burgesses of Calais;” the statuette in alabaster of the ‘* Dancing 
Girl Reposing;” and that in wax of “‘ Michael and Satan’’—making in 
all 547 prizes. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
urged upon those present who were fortunate enough to have prizes 
allotted to them that day, to endeavour to do themselves and the society 
credit by the choice they make of works; the absence of judgment in 
making a choice had, in one or two cases, cast a sort of implied re- 
proach upon them. The report having been agreed to, the meeting 
proceeded to draw for the prizes—an occupation which continued for 
the remainder of the afternoon.— London paper, 30th April. 





Royat Literary Funv.—The annual dinner of this institution took 
place in London on Wednesday evening the 14th of May. The Belgian 
minister occupied the chair. The funds were flourishing, and there 
were relieved during the past year, to the extent in the aggregate of 
£2,370, the classification of cases relieved being—History and biogra- 
phy, 4 grants; biblical literature, 5; science and art, 3; topography 
and travels, 4; education, 5; poetry, 4; essays and tales, 7; drama, 1; 
law, 1; medicine, 1; and miscellaneous, 3 grants. The Queen’s dona- 
tion was 100 guineas; the chairman £30; Lord Ellesmere and others, 
£10 each. In reply to the toast, ‘* Mr. Thackeray and the Novelists,” 
Mr. Thackeray said he thought, as there was a number of foreign gen- 
tlemen present, and the question of literature had been brought on the 
tapis, there was a certain error commonly indulged in which ought 
to be protested against by himself and by men of his profession. He 
wished to inform those gentlemen that the literary men of England were 
not the most unfortunate, the most degraded, the most seedy people 
which was generally supposed. Certain persons were constant apt 
to bring forward as a specimen the miserable literary hack of George 
II,’s time, a disreputable old phantom, who ought to be hissed out of 
society (laughter and cheers). He did not believe in literary men 
being obliged to resort to ignoble artifices in order to get places at the 
tables of the great, and to enter into society upon sufferance ; he did 
not believe in patrons, except such as those before him, who were glad 
to see an honest man and to shake him by the hand, as he had been 
shaken by the hand by them. Therefore, he proposed that, from this 
day forth, the oppressed literary man should disappear from amongst 
us. The times were altered. In the days of Queen Elizabeth there 
were laws. against caricatures and lampoons, visiting offenders with 
maiming and hauging; but if that were the state of things now, what 
would be the condition of his august friend and patron Mr. Punch 
(cheers and laughter)? Where would be his hands, and neck, and bow- 
els—for the offenders were sometimes disembowelled too (renewed 
cheers). The fact was the literary men of the present day did not want 
patrons, they wanted friends; but against their fancied degradation he 
strongly protested and utterly denied. They did not want to be pitied 
any more; and as for pity being employed on the novelists of the pre- 
sent day, that was altogether out of the question. Take in the first 
place the great novelist, the great head of a great party, in a great as- 
sembly of this country. When he first offered himself as a candidate, 
he was asked on what interest he stood, and he said he stood on his 
head; and no one could doubt the great merit and genius of Mr. Dis- 
raeli. Another eminent novelist addressed letters to John Bull, from 
his ancestral hall; and a third was even at that moment employed, 
heart and hand, he might better say, heart and voice, in a cause of 
charity. 





THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION AGAIN. 


From the following Law Report, it will be seen that there appears in 
the higher Courts a strong disposition to construe existing acts of Par- 
liament liberally. The Barons of the Exchequer indulge, it seems also, 
in occasional pleasantries, by way of relaxation from their severer 
duties. 


Excnequer CHAmBER.—May 17.—[Sittings in Error.] 
The learned judges present to-day were Lord Campbell, Mr. Justice 
Patteson, Mr. Justice Maule, Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, Mr. Justice Erle, and Mr. Justice Williams. 
BOOSEY V. JEFFERYS—THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
Mr. Bovill said this case came to the court upon a bill of exceptions 
to the ruling of Mr. Baron Rolfe. The object was to bring under re- 
view the decision of the Court of Exchequer, in the case of Boosey v. 
Purday, and to raise the question, whether a foreigner could have any 
copyright, or whether such a right could be vested in any person who 
purchased from that foreigner. There was another question, whether 
there could be any assignment by a foreigner of a portion of the copy- 
right to be confined to Great Britain, and whether an assignment made 
in Milan ought to have been attested by two witnesses. The facts were 
these :—Boosey was an English subject. He had purchased the copy- 
right in «‘ La Sonnambula” of a foreigner, and, having purchased that 
right, was the first person to publish it in this country ; he had thus a 
prima facie title against the world, and that title was sought to be im- 
peached by the defendant upon the ground that the work which he had 
urchased, and was the first to publish, was originally published by 
ellini, a foreigner, out of the British dominions. Bellini had trans- 

ferred his interest in the work to Ricordi, at Milan. Ricordi came to 
England, and transferred his interest in the work which he had thus 
acquired to Boosey, so far as regarded the copyright in the British do- 
minions. The main question was, whether an English subject could 
acquire from a foreigner the copyright of a work which was first pub- 
lished in this country. If a foreigner could acquire a copyright, he 
could transfer such right, and if he had no right, could he not give 
such permission to an English subject as to enable the Englishman to 
acquire the right to protection. On the other side, it was said there 
was no property in the foreigner, or in the English subject, but it was 
submitted that such a work was property, before the statute of Anne. 
The 8th of Anne was the first statute passed for the protection of pro- 
perty of this description of literary property. 

Mr. Justice Maule imagined that Homer had a copyright; he could 
go about and recite his works. 

Lord Campbell—And might have had an injunction. 

Mr. Bovill—If there was one copy of the effusion of a man’s brain, he 





«“ Denmark Hill, May 9.” 


might withhold it, or lend it, or dispose of it. The statute of Anne was 


June 7 

———— 

declared to be for the encouragement of learning, by vesting the oo y- 
right in the author of literary works; and it enacted, that after 1710 
the author of any book who had not transferred it to any other, or the 
bookseller who had purchased it, should have the right. If the right 
existed in the author, an alien was entitled ary y with & natural born 
foo ag If it was property, it was self-evident that an alien wag en. 
tled. 

Lord Campbell—In personal property the law made no distinctioy 

Mr. Bovill—By the ? and 8 Vic., aliens might hold any description 
of personal property. If foreigners had a right by common law, how 
were they affected by the statute of Anne? 

Lord Campbell—Suppose a foreigner came over to see the Great 
Exhibition, and he wrote a poem, would he not have a right to that 

m? : 

Mr. Justice Maule—Or suppose he wrote a very amusing article 
about it in a French paper? 

Mr. Peacock said it depended upon where he wrote it. 

Mr. Bovill—If the foreigner had right, what difference did it make 
whether he wrote it here or elsewhere? 

Lord Campbell said if he wrote it here he would be encouraging our 
agriculture and manufactures. 

Mr. Bovill—If the test were property or no property, it could make 
no difference, and it could not alter his right, whether he gave it to g 
deputy or brought it here himself. The statute of Anne, it had been 
said, was passed with a view to encourage native talent; but it wag 
equally advantageous to this country that it should have the benefit, 
not only of the first publication of works of British subjects, but the 
literature of the universe. 

Lord Campbell remarked that such an argument extended to freg 
trade right. 

Mr. Justice Maule said that a work emanating from a foreigner might 
be published with as mnch benefit as if written by an Englishman. 

Mr. Bovill said the enactments were made for the encouragement of 
learning to be made use of by the public. He could find no reason 
why the right should be circumscribed to British subjects. The learn- 
ed counsel then referred to the Ist of Richard and to the art of printing. 

Lord Campbell said if a visit were paid to the exhibition of paintings, 
a very enedlient picture would be seen, the subject of which was Ed- 
ward IV. and his Queen visiting Caxton’s printing establishment in 
Westminster. 

Mr. Bovill said, the result of the authorities was, that this benefit 
might be enjoyed by foreign authors. If it were allowed that their 
works were property, then there could be no difference between a for- 
eigner and an Englishman. With regard to wild animals, Lord Camp- 
bell said he supposed that lion stealing would not be considered larceny, 
yet an action of trover would lie. 

Mr. Justice Maule suggested that it might be a tame lion, not that 
he felt any inclination to commit the larceny. Perhaps, however, this 
_ going from the point, and might be something of a wild goose 
chase. 

Mr. Bovill said that he trusted, upon looking at the authorities and 
at the general nature of the case, the Court would give judgment for 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Peacock, on behalf of the defendant, addressed the Court very 
briefly. His contention was, that under the particular circumstances 
of the case, the plaintiff had no right to the copyright he claimed. A 
foreign author residing abroad, and not coming to this country, had no 
right, as long as he was domiciled abroad, at the time of the first pub- 
lication in this country, to claim a copyright. The author must be in 
this country at the time of publication in this country, in order to make 
him an author. An author residing abroad could not have a copyright 
in a work published in this country at the time he was so abroad, and 
he could not assign to another a right which he himself did not possess. 
A person had a right at common law to restrain any one from publish- 
ing a paper which he never intended to be made public, but if he once 
authorised the making of that paper public, then he had no right to 
prevent any other person from multiplying copies. Ifthe author choose 
to publish a work abroad, then he had given it to the public, and any 
one could come to this country and publish it without his consent. 

The Court said, in the present case it must be recollected that the 
work had not been published abroad. A foreigner need not come per- 
sonally to this country, he might publish it through an agent; but the 
Court of Exchequer had said that the foreigner could not obtain copy- 
right, because he was a foreigner. 

Mr. Peacock submitted that, until it was published here, the party 
was not the author, and the publication by an assignee mas not the 
publication of the author. The author and the assignee were two dif- 
ferent persons, and a man was not the author within the meaning of 
the statute so long as he resided abroad, and had not published in this 
country. Then he submitted that the transfer from Bellini to Ricardi 
required to have been witnessed by two persons, which was not the 
case here. 

Lord Campbell said he had little doubt ; but from the respect he en- 
tertained for the Court of Exchequer, he should take time for conside- 
ration. Probably the Court would give judgment on Tuesday. 


On Tuesday, the 20th ult., Lord Campbell delivered judgment. His 
decision is thus summed up. 


‘ After listening, said his Lordship, ‘‘ to a very learned argument, we 
are all of opinion that the evidence was sufficient to entitle the plaintiff 
to a verdict on both the issues, and therefore there must be a venire 
de novo (new trial). The Court, he continued, saw no sufficient reason 
for thinking that it was the intention of the Legislature to exclude 
foreigners from the benefits of the statutes. The British Parliament 
has no power to legislate for aliens beyond the British territory, but 
within the limits of that territory it has the power, and the Court con- 
ceived that the general words must be presumed to do so. The monop- 
oly which the statutes conferred is to be enjoyed here, and the condi- 
tions for the enjoyment of it are to be presumed here. What is there 
to rebut the presumption that aliens are entitled? The statute 8 Anne, 
c. 19, is for the encouragement of learning by vesting the right in 
printed books in the authors thereof. Assuming that the Legislature 
intended this expressly for the encouragement of learning in Great Bri- 
tain, might it not be for the encouragement of learning that foreigners 
should be induced to send their works here to be first published? If 
Rapin and De Lolme had written their valuable works on our Constitu- 
tion on the Continent without visiting this country, instead of first 
publishing them as they had done in England, was it to be contended 
that they would thereby have been debarred from assigning their pro- 
perty in these works to an Englishman? The real question was, whe- 
ther a foreigner, by sending his work to a publisher here, could acquire 
a copyright in it. Upon that question depended his right to assign to 
another. It was admitted that if a foreigner composed his work here, 
he might acquirea copyright in it; and the learned counsel for the de- 
fendent would not deny that if a foreigner while living here for a tem- 
porary purpose wrote a poem, he might publish it and acquire a copy- 
right in it here. If he had composed it in his own country, and brought 
it over in his memory and produced it here for the first time, or if he 
had written out a book in manuscript, would it have made avy differ- 
ence as to his rights? Could his personal appearance within our — 
be essential to his right as an author, if he did that by an agent whic 
it was not disputed he might do in his own proper person ?’ 

A new trial was accordingly ordered. 

A Fema.e Trave.ier.—England has always been famous for ber. 
tourists and travellers. Even our maids and mothers have mapy ° 
them been in Spain, Egypt and America. Rambling is the badge of all our 
tribe. Women in France and in Italy have a standing sarcasm about 
the home-loving daughters of England.—But the travelling tendencies 
of the latter are ‘as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine 
compared with those of Frau Pfeifer, a native of Vienna, who has lately 
arrived in London. We read in the Vonconformist the outline br 
story.—Her travelling propensity manifested itself from her ear lies 
childhood, and she gratified it then by roaming about the neighbourhy’ 
of Vienna. It was late in life before she was able to indulge more 4 
in her propensity. When her children had grown up to manhood, $ : 
thought herself justified in following a propensity which was s0 el 
erfully at work, and which prompted her to leave a comfortable ho 
and many friends. She first directed her steps to Palestine and Esyt 
After her return, she visited Scandinavia, and Iceland. Then, * 
set out on a voyage round the world, landing in Brazil, surmounting, 
the Parahyby, and penetrating through thick primitive forests, : 
visit the aborigines at their own homes ; then, passing Cape Horn, oom 
touching at Valparaiso, she traversed the Pacific Ocean to Otaheite . “ 
China, Singapore and Ceylon, as far as Kandy. Wandering eee 
Bengal, she turned aside to visit Delhi, the caves of Ajunta and os 
from which she found her way across the country to Bombay. 





that = | she sailed through the Arabian and Persian Seas to eae 
followed the Tigris up to Bagdad, continuing to pass over an 1 
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n, Mosul, Nineveh, into Kurdistan, and Persia’s second 
a agg her course over Tiflis, along the Caucasus, 
i barked at Redont Kali for Constantinople and Greece, whence 
= Socurned to her native country.—She speaks, it is said, in glowing 
— of the kindness which she met with trom some of the tribes who 
ven considered to be most backward in civilization. 


SEVENTH CENSUS. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES—APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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White | Free | Total Federal iss 5 
" opula- colour’d free. | Slaves. | represent- |< & 3 
—_ Pilea. |popula’n ative popu-|2 s 
lation. | omy 
7 ~...| 426,515) 2,250] 428,765| 342,694] 64,501) 7] *72,2+9 
re 587} 162,65-| 46,92] 190,84] 2 3,444 
~~~ haga eee 200,000) .....-.. 200,000| 2 12,96 
pana TAs] 370.604) 22222. 370,604 4| *e9,492 
a so" oR 17,957] 89,239] 2.980| = 90,612) I 
=... 926] 4,046] 39,341) 71,650, 1] 
Florida... 2,586] 515,669] 362,966 733,448) “77,531 
——* 5100] 988,734]........ 938,734) 11) “31,714 
genni 5,239} 858,298)........ 5829-| 9 20.90 
ey ME 292] 192 12|........ 192,122} 2 4,718 
Se eiinlndieperts 9,667| 779.728) 221,768] 912,788] 10] *75,470 
OE oc cose. ca 15,683 269,95¢| 230,807} 408,440) 4) 93,632 
ee ecmanenereunil 1,312) 583,.3i)........] SAARI) 6 21,080 
enti ad canoe 8,773] 994,271|........ 2 ' 25 
To ama 73,943] 492.706] £9,800] 5465.6) 6} *78,076 
he ~ percent: 896] 292,434] 300,419, 472.685] 5) 4,175 
a EE 2,54;| 395,703)........ 392,703) 4] 20,895 
Lam A 2/667] £94,843] " 89,280) 648,416) 7] “86,204 
ww Hampebire. ...-.- 477 317,831)........ 317,531) 3} 36.725 
well —~ rene te 47,446} 3,090,022). .2 3,090,022) 33) *91,558 
se DER caseneeses 22/269} "488,552 1i9| 488,643 20,113 
No th Carolinat....... 27,271} + 580,458) 288,412 753,505 3,8-9 
acca 25'930| 1,977,031] ....... 1,977,011 gi] _ 9,99 
Ceeajivedia ..200000- 53,201] 231,681] ........ ai311 681) 25) *6..03 
Island ......... 3,543] 147,555]........ 5: 53, 
poe 8.709] 283/544] 34,935] 14,499] 5] 45,959 
Tennessee ..-2--eeeee- 6,230] 773,599) 249,519} = 923,310) Iv *e9,992 
Texes ..cccccccerccces 926} 134,057] 53,346 166 064) 2 7, 62 
Vermont. Bie 710) 313,466|........ 313.466) 3] 32,360 
Virginia ...--- — 53,906] 948,055) 473,026 1,231,870) 13) de. 
Wisconsia 626] 304,226........ | "wo,e26) |] 23,120 
409,200] 19,927.85 175,902  siionante 233) 
TERRITORIES. yi 
District of Columbia. .. 9,973] 42,000) 3,687 | 
Minnesota .....-.-.---)  6,192|........ 6, 192 
New Mexico ...... coocl —§ DE Bao ccccve 61,6 2 | 
Oregon ..-cceeee-e--- | 20,000)........ 20,006) | 
Utah ....cceceseseeeee} 25, 00i........ 25,000) 
19,668,736] 419,173] 20,037,909|3,179,589| 22,832,621 | 
tIncluding 710 Indians, 
RECAPITULATION. 
Total free Representative 
population. Slaves. population. 
Piet Eittdawcccsecsencetasese’ 13,533,328 _ 19 13,5'3,399 
Slaveholding States ............--.--- 6,393,758 3,175,783 8,299,246 
District and Territories ...........-.. » 16 ,824 3,687 
20,087,9.9 3,179,5°9 21,832,625 
Total Free Populution . ...........eccccccccccccccncccccccccces £0,0~7,9°9 
Total Slaves. ......-ccccccccccccccscccccccesccccsceccceccosces 3,179,589 
23,267,493 
Ratio of Representation. ............+-+-seeeeeeeneecesseerenes 93,702 





(* The eggregate Representative population gives, as the nearest approximate ratio 
for 233 bers, (the ber fixed by law,) a ratio of 93,702; but this ratio gives only 
22 members—leaving the remaining 13 to be assigned to the States having the largest 
residuary fractions. The States which thus gain a member are designated in the above 
table by a *.] 





The above interesting table is copied from the National Intelligencer 
of Saturday last, as are also the following explanations and remarks. 


|‘ We give in another column a table of the Seventh Census of the United 
States, together with the Apportionment of Representatives among the 
several States, for the ensuing decade, commencing with the Thirty- 
third Congress. The 9 poe is made up from the official returns, 
with the exception of that of California, Oregon, and Utah, which is es- 
timated. We published this table in February last, but reproduce it at 
this time in consequence of observing in circulation an Apportionment 
of Representation containing several inaccuracies. 

Those only who remember the tedious and angry contests which have 
heretofore taken place in Congress under every new census, in the ap- 
portionment of representation among the States—each member striving 
for a ratio that would throw upon his State the smallest fraction— 
can appreciate the wisdom which suggested the present mode of settling 
that hitherto difficult and vexatious question: a mode so simple, so 
equitable, so easy of adjustment. The number of inhabitants in each 
State being ascertained, and the number of which the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be composed having been established by law, the as- 
certainment of the ratio isa mere question of simple arithmetic, which 
aschool-boy mightsolve. Thesytem works with the ease and harmony 
of alaw of nature. For this invaluable reform the country is indeb- 
ted to that wise and veteran legislator, Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio, whose 
withdrawal from Congress cannot be otherwise than deeply regret- 
ted by every friend to his country.” 





Great Foor-Race ror £200.—The great pedestrian match of four 
miles, between John Tetlow, of Oldham, and Thomas Hayes, of Hal- 
shaw Moor, two of the most celebrated runners of the day, came off 
on Monday last, over the Aintree race-course, Liverpool, for £100 a 
side; and created intense interest among the Lancashire pedestrian 
partisans, with whom the two men were great favourites. Hayes has 
twice defeated Tetlow, but the partisans of the latter were anxious to 
give him another trial to redeem his lost laurels, and a fresh match 
was made on condition that Hayes should give him a start of 100 yards, 
which was agreed upon. The men underwent a rigid course of train- 
ing, on the ratification of the match five weeks since, and both showed 
in the best possible condition, confident of their own prowess to achieve 
avictory, The Sefton Arms was head-quarters, and for some time 
Previous to the race a large assemblage of sporting men from Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, Leeds, Preston, Oldham, Wigan, Chester, Liverpool, 
Stockport, Bury, and other towns were congregated together, among 
whom Some spirited betting took place at 5 to4 on Hayes. The East Lan- 
Cashire Railway Company ran two special trains from Liverpool, which 
brought In a large influx of spectators, and towards half-past two 
o'clock the concourse of people was immense. About that time the 
men repsired to the course, where all preliminaries were soon adjusted 
and preparations at once made to effect the start. Hayes, who is a 
Well made and muscular man, of about 24 years of age, and standin 
‘omewhere about 5ft. 4in. in height, looked in blooming condition, an 

‘0 4 was then frequently invested on him. Tetlow is about seven 
Years his senior, of more robust make, and in altitude is 5ft. 63 in.; 
= Was also in excellent trim. As the pistol was fired at five minutes 
bh three, they both responded to the mandate at the same instant, and 

*nt away at a splendid pace, starting from the top of the back-stretch 
‘ ys the stable turn, the run from thence to the canal side being on 
. *descent. Here Hayes gained a trifle, about twenty yards or so, 
the his adversary, but making the bridge turn for the commencement of 
a straight length (forming a slight rise of nearly 1,000 feet) he could 
” nearer to Tetlow, who passed the Grand Stand (which was thrown , 
eee the occasion by Vr. Topham) in pretty form, making very strong | 
jeder” and with » smile playing upon his countenance, passing the | 
in ee 8 chair 15 seconds before his younger antagonist, the time then be- | 
nd eee minutes from the start. Making the upper turn beyond the ! 
geinia etlow appeared to be leaving his opponent somewhat, and, on re- 
Sena the back stretch, had soon made up his lost ground, and in- 

ane his lead to seven score yards about half way down the descent, 
tet. | The betting now veered round, and the friends of the 

to ite were not to be found so eager in laying the odds. and refus- 
the ti et even money. As the pedestrians repassed the judge's chair, 

*. me then being seven minutes past three o'clock. the favourite 
reteset unmistakeably a beaten man, for he was full 160 yards 
ioe eeant waddling like a duck,” and his arms dropping down, los- 

nd losi at every stride, and showing every symptom of defeat; 
tas sae considerably at the stable-turn (his adversary .ontinuing 
Ment ge ace), he was fully 250 yards astern at the commence- 

the third round. Findin: himself so much behind, and dead | 








aten, he resigned itti 
? ened the contest a few yards beyond there, rmittin 
nliakn to run home alone, which he did ata tiring pace, on Seoamee 


bg the four miles 


in exactly 19 min. 88 secs.—Eng, paper, 15th ult. | 


Granp Bat at Apstey Hovse.—The Duke of Wellington gave a 
magnificent ball, at Apsley House, on Friday last (the 16th ult.) Up- 
wards of 1,500 cards were issued, and nearly 1,200 personages re- 
sponded to his Grace’s invitation. As early as nine o’clock the gorge- 
ous gallery and communicating saloons were prepared for the reception 
of company, and soon after that hour carriages began to set down, and 
continued, without intermission, until nearly two o'clock. 

The noble and gallant host returned from the amateur performance 
at Devonshire House, about 10 o’clock, to do the hononrs to his own 

uests. His Grace was assisted in this duty by the Marchioness of 

ouro and Lady Charles Wellesley. In the Waterloo Gallery, which 
was appropriated for dancing, Cootes and Tinney’s full band occupied 
the orchestra. The north drawing-room was the place of reception, 
and many lingered there to obtain a glance at the portraits of the 
gallant companions of the Great Captain, with which the walls are 
hung—names inseparably associated with our national reputation for 
deeds of glory and martial prowess—the most conspicuous being the 
Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Hill, and Viscount Beresford. The south 
drawing-room was devoted to refreshments. The grand dining room, 
containing the portraits of the late Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
the Kings of Prussia, the Netherlands, and Louis XVIIL. of France, 
&e., was set apart for a sumptuous supper, which was served up in a 
style of princely magnificence at one o’clock. Dancing commenced 
about half-past ten, the noble Duke taking Lady Clementina Villiers 
as his partner in the dance—a distinction he subsequently conferred 
on the Ladies Hay, sisters of the Marchioness of Douro. 

Prince Henry of the Netherlands and his Aides-de-Camp, came to 
the ball shortly after 10 o’clock. 

Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar soon followed; and the Duke of 
Cambridge and the Hon. James Macdonald arrived at 11 o'clock. 
Field-Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, accompanied by Lady Adel- 
aide Paget, was among the early arrivals, and to all appearance none 
the worse from the accident he met with afew days since. The Prince 
of Prussia, attended by Major Von Boyen and Count Goltz, did not 
arrive until a very advanced hour (20 minutes py 1), having been 
detained in company of her Majesty and the Royal party at Devonshire 
House, till near that time; and it was nearly 2 o’clock when the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland, the Earl of Carlisle, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Londonderry, the Countess of Jersey, and others, reached Apsley 
House. 

From the great number of visitors it cannot be expected that we can 
give a list ot names, and we may mention that many noble personages, 
who fully purposed to grace the scene with their presence, were de- 
tained so long in the line of carriages, that they ordered their coach- 
men “home,” in despair of gaining admission. The whole of the 
officers of the Household Troops off duty had the honour of receiving 
invitations, and, it is almost unnecessary to say, availed themselves of 
the opportunity of participating in the hospitalities of their venerable 
and gallant Commander-in-chief. 

The Prince of Prussia remained until a quarter to 3 o’clock when 
his Royal Highness took leave of the noble and gallant host. Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar left shortly after 2 o’clock ; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Prince Henry of the Netherlands remained until nearly 3 
o’clock, A few minutes before five, the festivities were brought to a 
close, the noble and gallant host seeing the last of his illustrious visit- 
ors. The police, under Mr. Otway, superintendent of the C division, 
maintained the strictest regularity and order; notwithstanding the 
number of carriages not the slightest accident occurred. It is said that 
the Duke intends to give a concert in the course of the season.—Morn- 
ing Post. 





MARRIAGE 1n HiGH Lire.—The Earl Grosvenor, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Westminster, who has been making a tour in the east, is ex- 
pected to return to England very shortly. This young nobleman is 
about to form a matrimonial alliance with the Lady Constance Leveson 
Gower, the youngest and beautiful daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland. 





CHess. 


PROBLEM No. 131, sy H. H. 
BLACK. 





His astonishment, however, soon gave way to a different sentiment, for 
the Pope’s escort, consisting of the usual detachment of noble guards, 
rushed furiously at him, knocked him down, and abused him for baving 
ventured to intrude his private woes upon the leisure and recreation of 
his paternal sovereign. What had the r man to do? He did all 
that remained to do—he got up and rubbed his knees, picked up his 
hat, and pocketed his petition, returning home to his expectant family 
to bless, no doubt, the clemency of the Pontiff. Meanwhile his Holiness 
related the whole occurrence to Cardinal Simonetti, whose carriage 
hove in sight soon after, and who reverently alighted from it as soon as 
he saw the Pope on foot. During the conversation the two footmen of 
his Eminence were on their knees behind the cardinal. 





To MAKE ARTiFic1AL Marsie anv Srone.—The following is the 
condensed specification of a patent granted to Selim R. St. Clair Mas- 
siah, and published in the May number of *‘ Newton’s London Journal 
and Repertory of Inventions.” The material of which the artificial 
stone is made is plaster of Paris. After it has been prepared and is of 
the right shape, it is dried in a room at about 80° When completely 
dry it is immersed in a warm solution of borax and glauber salts, pre- 
pared by dissolving one lb. of borax and a quarter of an ounce of the 
salts in one gallon of water, asa ratio. After the casting is thoroughly 
wet in this, it is removed to the drying room and exposed to a heut of 
250° Fahr., until all the watery parts are thrown off. It is then per- 
mitted to get nearly cold, when it is immersed in a strong hot solution 
of borax, to which has been added one ounce of strong nitric acid for 
every gallon of the borax solution. This solution is kept quite warm, 
and the castings kept in it until they are completely saturated, wher 
they are taken out and dried and found to have acquired a marble-like 
hardness. A day or two after this operation the castings are slightly 
heated and covered over with a thin coat of Canada balsam dissolved 
in turpentine, after which they are kept warm until the turpentine is 
driven off. Various colored substances may be used along with the 
materials specified to color the artificial marble, such as indigo for 
blue and other substances for other colors. The marble may also be 
streaked and beautifully variegated.— Scientific American. 





Tue Frencnu Navy.—The following is the strength of the French 
Navy, according to an official list lately drawn up:—Sailing vessels : 
Six line of battle-ships of 120 guns each, four of 100 guns, nine from 
82 to 90 guns, six of 80 guns, twelve first class frigates of 60 guns, four- 
teen of from 50 to 52 guns, eleven of from 40 to 46 guns; thirty cor- 
vettes, forty-four brigs, forty-three small armed vessels, and thirty- 
two transports. Steamers: one line-of-battle ship of 90 guns, of 900 
horse power; twenty frigates of from 450 to 650 horse power ; five cor- 
vettes, from 320 to 450 horse power ; twenty-two from 220 to 300, fifty- 
seven smaller steamers of different powers. Forty-nine sailing and 
eight steam-vessels are now building at the different ports. 





Tue Arrican Lion Trape.—From a case recently submitted to the 
Court of Appeal in Algiers, it appears that there are persons who make 
a regular business of catching and dealing in lions. One of these, a M. 
Ottavi, of Constantine, was, a few days ago, condemned to pay M. He- 
bert, the keeper of a travelling menagerie in Normandy, 1,000f. for 
having put him to the expense of visiting Constantine on the promise to 
sell him two fine lions, though on his arrival it turned out that he had 
sold the animals to another person, and had not been able to replace 
them. In the course of the proceedings it was stated that lions are be- 
coming very scarce in Algeria, the approach of man having driven 
them to seek refuge nearer the desert.— Galignani. 

Axnpv-EL-Kaper —We are glad to perceive by the following para- 
graph, which we copy from tie Siée’e, that the generous interference 
of the Marquis of Londonderry on bebalf of Abd-el-Kader, has already 
been the cause of some amelioration in the condition of that illustrious 
captive :—** A short time since, a detachment of the 7th Chasseurs 
were sent to the garrison of Amboise, for the purpose of escorting Abd- 
el-Kader in the promenade which the Emir has been authorised to 
make in the country surrounding his place of confinement. On Tues- 
day, for the first time since his arrival at Amboise (says the Progrés 
@’ Indre-et-Loire) the Emir left the chateau. His Highness rode in a 
small carriage, drawn by two white horses, and was escorted by 16 
Chasseurs in full uniform, The party left about three o’clock, drove 
as far as Chennonceaug, and returned to the chateau at seven o’clock.”” 





THe Wurirrer-1n Rewarvep.—The leaders and many distinguish- 




















WHITE, 


White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 1380. 


White. Black. 
1. Q tks Qch Kt tks Q 
2.B to Kt6ch K tks P 
3. B to B 5 checkmate. 
—_— os: =~ 


DEATH or A VETERAN Orricer.—Died at Lennoxville, on the 18th 
instant, Lieut. Col. Wm. Morris, late of the 97th Regt., aged 70 years. 
This gallant officer entered the Service in 1794, served as Lieutenant 
in the 12th Regiment, at the conquest of Mysore, and subsequently held 
many important military posts in the British Provinces during the last 
American war. He has held the commission of Justice of the Peace 
and other offices of trust in the District of Saint Francis, for the last 
14 years, where he has earned the respect of a large community by an 
honest and upright discharge of his duties in public and private life, 
and has secured the friendship and esteem of all whose good fortune it 
was to enjoy his acquaintance.—.Montreal Herald. 





THe Pore in A Panic.—The correspondent of the Daily News 
writing from Rome, on the 30th April says :—His Holiness had a terrible 
fright yesterday during his afternoon drive outside the Porta Pia.— 
About @ quarter past five the ponderous apostolic equipage passed 
through the gate, and the outrider, who preceded it, warned the pro- 
menaders to stop, and carriages to draw on one side of the road, by the 
customary shout of Passat Papa. The usual tributes of respect 
were paid to the pontifical sovereign as he passed, and at a short dis. 
tance from the walls the cortége stopped to let his Holiness dismount 
and take his pedestrian exercise along the road leading to St. Agnes, 
extra muros. He bad no sooner gone twenty paces than an individual 
of gentlemanly appearance, dressed in a handsome suit of black, rushed 
forward from the side of the footpath, presenting himself directly in 
front of the Pope, knelt before him, and held out a petition in an im- 
ploring attitude. His Holiness, who seems to have an unconquerable 
aversion to such kinds of documents, and is afflicted with a degree of 
nervousness, perhaps attributable to the unpleasant adventures he 
yon had to go through during his reign, amounting to personal timid- 

ity. 

«Von sine vano 
Aurarum et silaz metu.” 

His Holiness, I repeat, was seized with alarm at the sudden apparition 
of his petitioner, and, with his majordomo and other attendant prelates 
about him, took to his heels in a manner most unsuitable to the papal 
dignity, the whole party runping off as fast as their long garments 
would permit, and leaving the astonished suppliant, probably some Gov- 
ernment employé unjustly deprived of the means of subsistence, kneel- 


ed members of the Whig party have presented the Right Hon. Henry 
Tufnell, M. P., for Devonport, and formerly Secretary of the Treasury, 
with a splendid candelabrum, as a testimonial of their high personal 
respect and appreciation of his valuable and laborious services in the 
cause of reform, more especially during the four years he filled the 
most difficult of all official trusts, Secretary to the Treasury. Thecan- 
pone and plateau have been beautifully executed by the Messrs. 
arrard, 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


yADyY. Ct the Seneet of ee. desires a ey tt Governess in Canada or the 
nite es ; she is thoroughly competent to teac: French, and thi " 
of Singing, with the usual branches ofa solid English education. _— em, 


The highest references may be had from the family in which she now resides. 
Address “A. Z. Box 150, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West.” Paid to the lines. 
jae7—4t 


FIVE WORES ON BANKING FOR PIVE DOLLARS. 
es following valuable works are now ready, uniformly and neatly bound. 





I. Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Banking, 2d edition £2 50 
II. The Banker’s Common Place Book, 2d edition es « re 
ILL, McCulloch’s Essays on Money, Coins, Bullion, Exchange, Interest, &c, 15 


IV. Francis’ Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange *s -- 7 
V. ‘The Banker’s Almanac, 1851, s~cond edition, containing all the new Bank 
Laws of Massachusetis, New York, &c. oe ° 


G. P. Putnam, N.Y. Phillips, Sampson & Co. Boston. A Hart, Philadelphia. 
Orcers per mail executed by J. SMITH HUMANS, Boston. 





A LADY with the most unexceptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishes 
to euler a gentieman’s family a8 instructress. She possesses an ac ytivintance with 
modern senqunges, a thorough knowledge of music and all the necessary branches of female 
education. Letter; (} ostpaid) addresed to Henry R Simpson, Post Office, New York, will 
meet with immediate attention. 


No objection to tra:el, nor to the South. 





THE HOTEL AT TRENTON PALLS 


8 NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF COMPANY. The accommodations at 
at this favoriie watering-place were greatly enlarged the past season, aud the suvscriber 
pledges himself to his guesis that the well-esiablieled reputation of bis house shell be fully 
sustained. Stages willleave Utica on the arrivai of the Express Train at LL o’cluck, A.M 
Fare 50 cents. M. MOOKE, Proprievor 
There is a plank road from Utica to Trenton. jne7—3t 





MILLINERY. 
MES. FALCONER, 63 BROADWAY, up stairs, has just received a handsome assort- 
ment of Paris millinery, comprising Hats, Caps, Head-dresses, &c. 


Wanted immediately, a few young ladies to work at Millinery to make Dress Caps, 
Apply as above. jne7—8t 





G. P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS. 

ARA; OR SCENES AND ADVENTURES ON THE AMAZON. By J. E. Warren, 

Esq. 12mv, cloth. 
TRENTON FALLS, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. Edited by N. P. Willis. 
Embracing the Original Essay of Juin Sherman, the first proprietor and resident. The 
Principal illustrations from origina\ designs by Heine, Kummer and Muller. 1 vol, lamo, 
with numerous I ilustratiuns on wood. 
MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. (Meg and Alice.}—With a View | 
of Windsor. 
DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS—59 & 60, Also part Il, Vol. IIL. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. A 
new volume, 410 cloth. 
SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. By an American. (Geo. H. Calvert, Esq, 
Baltimore., I2mo. 5 cents, 
GILBERT ON BANKING. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 


A CARD. 


HE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Ocuilist, for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye, and the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artiticial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufaciure, inseried without pain, and in appearance quite equal tu the na:ural 


— OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. 





DR. WHEELER, 
Dk. ROBINSON, 





A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took high Classical 

honours, now in Hovy Orders, an experienced Tutor, and amoly provides with ‘Testi- 

moniuls, is desirous of forming an engagement as Tutor, or Master in a School or College, 
Address 3. C. at the office of this Journal, 





ing in the dust with the rejected petition still in his outstretched hand. 
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A TegAree INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FRUIT 
TREES; the theory 


276 








The Alvion. 





June 7% 
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HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING, 
AND 
PAPER-HANGING. ; 


A. C. PALMER has removed from 525 Broadway, to 68 Lispenard Street, four doors 
from Broadway. 





D*: CALDWELL, HAS REMOVED from 508 Broadway, to 103 Spring Street, 
curner of Mercer Street. myl!?—t 





A CARD. 


A GRADUATE OF KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO, (CANADA,) offers his services, 
as Turor, in a private family. He bas no objections to travei. but would take charge 
of a pupil in the capacity of companion. Early application is requested. The most satis- 
factory references, as to qualification &c., can be given. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) at 
the O) of the Albioa, where verms &c. may be ascei tained, 


Canada, May 1851. 





FPREEMASONRY. 


LLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, with 30 plates, price $5. By remitting the 
money, the bouk can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 
Shortly will bo qubiched a gow often AReckeoese Maxims: Taylor's Elements 
Though’ sical Theo another Life. 
« rida 7 WM. GOWANS, 


178 Fulton street, New York. 





THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
SECOND EDITION. 


: and pepemee < = Kw y ~ connected with oe wore on, 

anting, pruoing and trainin re and Garden Trees, as stan . . 

a pao y SW the laying out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and 

ens; the selection of suitable varieties for different purposes and localities ; gathering 

and preserving fruits; tr disease; destruction of insects; description and uses 

of implements, &c, Illustrated with upward of 190 figures representing different parts of 

trees, all practical operations, forms of trees, designs for plan'ations, and implements, &c. 
By P. Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 

It is one of the mo t gh works of the kind we have ever seen, dealing in particu- 
lars as well as generalities, and imp-rting many valuable hints relative to soil, manures, 
pruning and transplaa‘ing.”—Boston Gazette. 

“ A mase of use!ul information is collected w'tich will give the work a value even to those 
who possess the best works on the cultivation of fruit, yet published.” —N. Y. Eve. Post. 

“<A concise Manus! of the kind here presented has long been wanted, and we will venture 
to say that, should this volume be carefully studied and acted npon by our industrious 
farmers, the quantity of fruit in the State would be doubied in five years, and the quality, 
too, greatly improved. Here may be found advice suited to all emergencies, and the 
gentl yman farmer may find direction for the simplest matters, as well as those which trouble 
Older heuds. ‘i he book, we think, will be found invaluable.”—Newark Daily Adv. 

ALSO—JUST PUBLISHED : 


HURRY-GRAPHS;; or, Sketches of Srenery, Celebrities and Society, taken from Life. 
By N. P. Willis. 1 vel., Second Edition. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, &c. 
By G. A. Van Santvoord. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. 
THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L.M’Connel. 1 vol. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
Late Baker & Scribner, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
Comstock,—This Steamship will Sm with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 
Saturday, the 7th June, at 12 o’clock, A. M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

Por freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, % Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, June 5th. 

The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 21st June 





NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


648 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
feb 15—ly 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is centrally.situated, it being but one square below Niblo’s, and for desirable 
rooms, either in suit or single. will compare favorably with any house in the city. 

It is the determination of the Proprietors to mike it one of best houses and no pains 
will be spared to render it desirable and attractive to the public and its patrons. 

Families breaking up housekeepiag and wishing rooms. will do well to make early ap- 
plication Also families from wishing rooms for the summer. 

Application may be made at the house during the day . 

PERRY & COLLAMOREB, 


Corner of Broad way and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, | mapetem and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c.. &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
ph has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the animal kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is ovt only the cheapest but the most useful fe ree for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice, It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and ohysicians, and has been extensively and successfully u in all 
paris of the country. We think it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to the public. It can be procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen bottles at a redu price at Prof, Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway. 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.— Wr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the hair. I have always 
found oils and pomatim to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since — r Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my ha’r grown strong and thick to the amazement of my 
friends and acquaintances. 1 have invariably found it gives the most general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who wiil pay you. CaTHARINE NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept 2, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: 1 have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 

that period I nave had the advice of some of the must emiuent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try your Tricopherous. I did so, as a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times I was partially blind 
G.V.M. Rapevye. 


Respectfully yours, 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by Ge rrincipal druggists and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 
my 








AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Fror THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


In offering to the community this justly celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
fungs, it is not our wish to trite with the lives or health of th afflicted, but frankly to lay 
before them the opinious of distinguished men, and some of the evid of its b> 
from which they can judge for themselves. We siacerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
bumanity which facts will not warrant. 
y proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy their best 
and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 

Dear Sir : I delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until 1 had an opportunity 
of witnessing its effects in my own family. or in the families of my friends. 
ain 1 have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 


ldren, 
I have found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
: PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. — 
From an Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, in this City. 


Dr. J C. Ayer,—I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by your 
“ Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when i have opportunity, of recommending it to others. 


Yours, ae me D. EMERSON 


Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had besome 
‘very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct :— 
United States Hotel, Sarstoge, Springs } 
July 5th, 1849, 
Dr. J.C. Ayer Oy I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
#ymptoms of settled consumption, for more than a year. 1 could find no medicine that 


would reach my case, until I commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral.” which gave 
me gradual! relief, and | have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 


While’ using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend, 
Mr. Truman, of Sumpter District, who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
@ severe attack of Lronchitis. 
I have pleasure in a these om to you. fat 
am, rs res) t' ’ 
ey CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 








REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


—ps4rts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY Bank 
IN THE Untrep Kincpom; 


Also Packaces or Every Descrirrtion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Part or Evrere, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s, 16 and ig WALL STREET. 


to Eurore. 


THES IS A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, ani the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 
gate Hill, London, 


are happy to say, that while devote their assiduity to 


the summer, they are not unmindful that they have gained a pre-emi 
will maintain that mence by selling the best articles, having the most unparal- 
paying to their patrous the most assiduous attention, combined Me he and 
eco! . invite every stranger in London to investigate their unequalled collection 
of clo , suitable not only for the present season, but to the approaching summer, 
In the e Department, ae system = oargne separately for the cloth from the 
faction. 


meking and trim ning, has gained unbounded 
The ready-made stock for the p season everything that : kill and capital 


can command. 

Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tu 30s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax- 

Liama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 24s. (this coat can be worn either as 
4 k or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s. to 12s.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s. ; the Oxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 8s. to 16s.; quilting vests, 3s.; Alpacca 5s. 
‘aiterns, table of prices, plate of fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can forward his own orders ; and schedules for the information of those re- 
qua naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to al) parts of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, Louies, sie 

pi. 








HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 

elegant collection he has for ante, comerising every variety in styleand finish. From 

his experience in the first establishments in <a is able to produce instruments 

mec _ together with such improve- 

pm | for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 


per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece «pn 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, 
Leave New York. 


Stopping 
dations for passengers are of t 
No passage secured until paid for. 


An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 


Fravklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8 Franklin.... Wednesday.....Marc 
Humboldt osee " March 8 | Humboldt oo rh s 
Franklin sees April 5) Franklin eee May 7 
Humboldt sees ay 3%) Humboldt sone June 4 
Franklin sees May 31) Franklin eee July 2 
Humboldt cece June 28| Humboldt cose July 
Franklin sees July 26 | Franklin sees Aug. @ 
Humboldt eoee Aug. 23/| Humboldt sose Sept. %4 
Franklin ates tept, 20) Franklin evee Oct. @& 
Humboldt cose Oct. 18| Humboldt eoce Nov, 19 
Franklin sees Nov. 15/ Franklin sees Dec. 7 
Humboldt seee Dec. 13 








NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co, 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, 


D. Lines, coamander, will leave New York, Havre 


and Southam pton, for the year 1851, on the foliowiug days— 


Leave Havre. 





at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their p—— 1] 
Stopping at South Se eee npceeres ving, they fh oceeding 
Lop ping jam pton going and returning, they offer to ngers 
to London, advantages over any other line in the eosnemy of both fy an money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ......+++++0+-$120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York .sessecccseseccecsececeseseces-f, 850 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 B 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. > Sroedway. 
TINEAU, CROSKEY & CO, Southampton 
feb 15—1y 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 
AS obtained among Physicians rally: has drawn from an eminent and veer disti- 
jon oO} 


guished member of the Medical Profess f this city the following testimo of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of ites efficacy. 
TESTIMONIAL.—From Lom ed T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“ T have carefully examined and in many cases bed the medicine which you pre- 


resc 
me am happy to bear my testimony in he favour. 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
Wr 2 should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
izer it. 

‘In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asua! concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
— has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your . + to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
\s offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 

” [Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, D and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of geen, N. ¥. debian: 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staces, 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
Rooms. 


The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. . 
Temporary 


Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Bmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WipowW anp THE OaPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
A : 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YorRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. How Robert J. Dillion, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith. Samuel H: 
John McTavish, H.3.M. Consul, | Henry Tifeny 
Donald Mcliv: Dr. J. H. McCallon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, : | Eiijeh D. Brigham, 
ranklin Dexter, eo rattan Consu 
. William Elliott. sate . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 

EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had f char lication 

Oot IIET El tstcons nus Sites rain tettemn tone c 
of the cap’ perman Vv t nited States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assu’ claims 

ery any such arise] or otherwise. be opened seccanes 


days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of —: 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle 
loan of one-half the amount of annual Premiums paid by them, with Rose - Bnew 9 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. 71 Wall Str 
Eecal envio an Ranates, Anonmema, aso 





of the different communications to be 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single 
Ti a — ,to purch Reversions,and to transact all business in which the. eae 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and Cc 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest po hag ptr | iS 
— to joo ae 5 4 ay oy F men —_ spenemte than the low rate of interest at- 
nable on investments I om e8 an r 
* ith ip seneal to safety admit of pani . generally large expenditure can 
n exact statement of its receipts i annual] b 
forwarded to all who may be interes a ¥ published by the Company and 


Ofno other Life A Pp canit be said that it investsall its Funds i ‘anada. 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense rene of po pe ah 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which and this is 
pan I a — instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to 
their premiums, this Com: : ”* Talety tothe payment of 

le 








pany will grant Policies able at death fai 

the value of such payments as they may have med, and it further ro amy Tf 

—— for an table consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
ereon, 


hree-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 














T 
pier ier a Tae Com is that it is a 
eature of the t not desirous to 
a pany make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly { Quarter! Age. Annual | H 
Premium, Premiaa, ¢ Ronban ° P i amy aay 
8. Z2ad 8. d. Zeada/|/Z8 da)/2 6 4 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 I9 11 01 4 0 7 10 
25 ss 1110 Ol 2 25 114 $7 017 8 09 06 
30 29 8 a. 012 10 30 20 2 . 2 010 6 
35 216 #7 18h ol4 9 35 26 4 1 8 8/'0 12 4 
Tabies of Rates, forms vi posal, and ai! otherinformat 
obese pro; lo ion may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M.S ’ 
88 King Street. Mamiltcn. 9th April 1850. waauas a 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the foll hi 
York on th eth, and ty rom phe ith, gual tanh named, ening. punctualiy ‘rom New 
e of every mon ndon on th 
On the Ist and 16th of every ptt A throughout the yeor, vis ok aaa — Portemouth 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 





Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2% 
* 24, “ 24/July 13, Nov.18, March 15 
8 “ 23. oe 238. « 


Devonshire, new, Hover, 
June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 
“ 4 


Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 


Victoria, Champion, | “ 24 ‘“” 94iAug 13’ Dec.i3; 1} 
| ik Hedeca, yrermer, July a Nov. 8, Marchs rd 28, we y April 4 
g. Evans, ratt, 24, “ 24/Sept. 13 > 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8 ? 28, 7 & Mey 
Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24 “ g4lOct. 13) Feb.i3; June 15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Sieve, &c., are © raped p 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward h ad 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be ; ee ae 


Pp P le for letters, 
Pay uo we Packages, comt by them, Unless regular Bills of Leding sre signed therefor Ap 








Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2 4. m. of the day of tuilieg of aveny Bresnea 
P yr. 


ly to HN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N 
Joly 1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO. London. 


do 


The MERL 


Post Office. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will 
py 4 and St. Thomas op Monday, June 9th , at noon. P poem, sail for Ber. 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....s.esseccccseesesrsccee O35 
oO 


St, Thomas... ..scccrsecccscccecees 


There is a regular Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West Indie 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
IN will take freight, Apply to 


E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
apl. 19 





Berths not secured until paid for. 
An exper‘enced surgeon on 
Lettersand 


Newspaper: 
For freight or passage, apply to 


goods. 





ons i ding to take 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


between Bosten and Liverpool, calling at Hall 


Captains. Captains, 
A. H. E. Judking 
EB. G. Toots | Magara. cocccccccccctcccccccsccscces J. oy 
N. Shannon Wm. Harrisop 





These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 










»May 2ist, 185], 
May 2sth, * 
-June 4th, “ 
-June lith, “ 
-June 18th, “ 
June 25th, ‘* 





seeres -- Wednesday .. July 2d “ 

cores eeeeeeeceses- Wednesday ... ++-July 9th “ 

AMES. ccccorcccccee eoe-N@w York.....+.+00.0. Wednesday .......+5.July 16 “ 
Cambria ...-+ eseccseee Boston ......+e0e+++++6. Wednesday ....... ee July 23d, “ 
ABIB. occccccccccccocscoe NOW YOK. ccccccccccces Wednesday .........-July 3th, “ 
Canada.....+..eee++e++ Boston...... + eeeesccees Wednesday ....see0e-Auy. 6th. “ 
AMETICA..00..0000-00 o+eNew York .....-000+6 +» Wednesday .........- Aug. i3th, “ 
Niagara....... eeeceeess BOSTON... ..0eeees eosesee Wednesday .........+ Aug 20th, “ 
AfTICR . cece ceccrccccece New York......esceceee Wednesday .......... Aug. 27th, “ 
Europa..........- wm eee+BOStON.... ceeeee doecece Wednesday .......... Sept. 3d.“ 
ABIB... 0. ccccceccccoces New York.....-.s0ee «+ Wednesday ..........Sept. luth, “ 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool........--+++-$120 


Freigi« will be charged on eens an amount for personal expenses. 
‘3 must pass through the Post Orrics. 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 


Fre German, and other foreign goods, received and booms in rau be 
ne rman, elv common with 
hrough bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. = 


to England io the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 


Pers & Ly 6 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 





The ships 

ATL C]. ccccccccces 
PACIFIC.. 

ARCTIC 

BALTIC... 

ADRIATIC .....e cece 

These s 

and their accommodations for p 


hii 
has been taken in their construction, as also in 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


comprising this line are the— 

ssee-Capt. West, 
++-Capt. Nye, 
Capt. Luce. 
Capt, Comstock. 
sseee soccecesesees- C@pt. Grafton 







Engines, to ensure siren 


ps, having been built by contract expressly for Government sirength and care 
0) 


and speed, 
rt. 





From New York 





Saturday ...... August. 
Saturday ......August... 
- Seprembe' 











thereof therein expressed. 


Wednesday...March.. ...++- .5th, 1851 
Wednesday...March..........19th, “ 
Wednesday. .April.eces.+e0--2d, ** 


Saturday ....-JUNC.-seess «2st, “ 






For freight or pass: apply to 
passage, ap Jw A 
BROWN, SHIPLEY 
E. G. Ri 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, 8 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 


or com) 


are for 
Price of pass from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive of extra size 
State Rooms $335. From Liverpool to New York, 235- -. 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship, 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From Liverpool 

Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 1858 
Saturday........-February......22nd, “ 
Saturday.....++»March..........8th, “ 


Wednesday...April......see-l6th, “ Saturday....++.-March..........2¢d, “ 
Saturday ......May ...+-+00+-10th, ‘ Wednesday ....April.......s00. 9th, “ 
Saturday ......May....+++00.2ith, “ Wednesday ....April........-. Sih, “ 
Saurday .....-JUMC seesseoee- 7th, “ Wednesday .«.May.......+++--J4th, “ 


Wednesday.eee-May ...+0+.+++- 28th, “ 






Saturday ...... July secesecce- Sth, ** Wednesday....June ......+0++--1lth, “ 
Satnrday ......July .-+-+++0+.19th, “ Wednesday....Juné......s.-.. 25th, “ 
Saturday .....-August. a, “ Wednesday....July .... «. 9th, “ 


«“ 17th, “ 
“ a ° 
“ _ 15th. « 
6s Wednesday. ee 20th, “ 
“ Wednesday.... November ......12th, “ 


Wednesday.. .November ...... 26th, “ 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, “ 
Wednesday....December ...... 27th, “ 


RD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

L & GO. Liverpool. 
OBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, Londen. 
ontmartre, Paris. 








ie, Jew 


—_ 








Convenience, and they are furnished 


OOD 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 






tuaiity in the days of sailing will be strictly ad 
e 


Price of passage to Liv fh cccces 
* to New i... 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, 
KERMIT & 


rt on the Ist, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every month, 








Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb........+.-Cropper....++.-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1/Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation.......---Allen,..... cccceccccodbccccceecdlsccoce cobldicccecSBessccccsSocccce 
Yorkshire. ...0...000+--SNCArMan.., «eeee+16..cece+e-1G.e00-0e-16|Jan 1..May 1...Septl 
Garrick. ....000seqgeje++ AMAMB..secneceesessBeveeeeeeWOeeseyeeee2O|eeeeelbeceeseeL becuse oll 
Isaac Wright...........Furber....+.e0+-Apr. 1... Aug. 1..... DOC. 1] .+cee]t soeeeee]G...5+0016 

BLET1OO ...0.ececese+ HArvey...-seocsesccell..ces cccedboccccoecd bl esece eee “ee 6 
Montezuma.........+. De Courcy.....+00e 16..e00+. 16...4+-.-16| Feb, 1...June 1...Oct. 1 
Henry Clay.......0.+-TTUMAN.....00000000eDBeecccecs Tidsisdesd ee Sane 
Columbia..... -»-Bryer.... -Jan.1....May 1...Sept...1]...+.16 16 
Underwriter Shipley.. RD ccrcccccdbcccccccedl cocce 
Manhattan ack staff. 

Siddons... Howes 

New York Briggs 

West Poin en. 

Fidelia.... Peabody 6. 16}. . 

Roscius -Shoppy +6. eWBWrceveceeeWleovereLde cooee 11 

A. ships are al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ¢- 
ence. 


ass, 
ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in B ey of comfort and 
the best kin 


with every description of stores o' id. Pune 
hered to. 






sees 80 
nd U nderwriter, 
AROW, N. Y. 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Clay, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CU., N. Y. 
ROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhatten, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
Isaac Webb, and New York. 


HUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. J. 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 





1st of each month, as, ollows :— 


8T. DENiS 
Follansbee, master. 


8ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 
Conn, master 


Willard, master, 


They are all first class va York 
of p 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 


— at 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ‘he 


my rae. Bovze. 

et January....... eoeee (16th Pebra 

Sia Meg... eeccecccees ; 16th — 
lst September.... .... (16th Qctober, 


Ist June........ee00.4- 4 16th July, 


Sit February ......+++ ftom March, 
Ist October... 16th November, 












1st March.... 16th April, 

ist July... 16th August 

lst Novembe 16th December, 
lst April..... + § 16th May, 

let August .. ; 16th September, 
lst December.....- (16th January. 





comfort and conveni 


incurred. 
ane 24 


P g an 
trade The price of passage is $100 ‘without wines or liquors. 
Goocs sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free — any char, 


built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for he 
commanded by men of experience iB 
i but those —_ 
e 
YD & HINCKEN, Agenis, 
————« 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


4 
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